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HE last week has marked certain definite 
trendsin Republican political circles. Whereas 

7 during the past month considerable uncer- 
tainty as to whether President Coolidge could again 
be drafted had been deliberately fostered by inter- 
ested politicians, every unoffi- 
cial report emanating from 
conferences at the White House 
has proved such hopes to be 
futile. The word “choose’’ is 
coming to have a stronger and 
stronger meaning, and at the 
same time discussion and specu- 
lation upon a Presidential suc- 
cessor gathers headway. Until 
Mr. Butler’s recent convoca- 
tion of prominent National Committeemen in 
Washington, the Eastern Republican press seemed 
obviously to be creating a sentiment for Mr. Hughes. 
Emphasis was continually placed on the importance 
of New York State in the electoral college, and two 
assumptions were assiduously fostered. First, that 
Governor Smith would surely be the Democratic 
nominee, and second, that Mr. Hughes was the only 





Republican who could contest New York with the 
popular Al. The implication throughout was that 
Mr. Hughes must be drafted. ‘We strongly suspect 
that the campaign was inspired, and that the in- 
spiration came from certain powerful business 
concerns whose addresses are not far from Wall 
Street and who had an interest in pushing Mr. 
Hughes, not alone because of love fog him, but 
rather because of dislike for Secretary Hoover. The 
latter has sometimes been a little rough in insisting 
that financiers be good Americans first and good 
money-makers second, with the result that the 
crowd which considers the two things synonymous 
has had its harpoon out for him. Mr. Hughes, to his 
own credit, gave no impulse to this effort. 

The campaign for Mr. Hughes met a sharp rebuff 
when a sounding-out of the Republican wise men 
assembled by Mr. Butler showed that Hughes senti- 
ment in the West was absolutely negligible. This 
same sounding-out revealed a strong Hoover senti- 
ment — to us the most significant omen in political 
circles to date. Those who remember Mr. Hoovet’s 
amazing popular strength and equally amazing poli- 
tical weakness in 1920 may well be surprised by the 
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esteem in which he is now held by the party mana- 
gers, but those who have followed his seven years of 
service in Washington have recognized in him a 
great party asset. Of course, the Middle West, in 
which the Lowden-Dawes forces are strongest, was 
but thinly represented at the Washington meeting, 
and we still hold to our early prediction that the 
field will soon narrow down to Hoover and Dawes. 


Rough Riding on a Hobby Horse 


4 (toe youthful Colonel Theodore Roosevelt’s latest 
attempt at political rough riding contains noth- 
ing which we find particularly praiseworthy. It is 
sufficiently rough, no doubt, but as riding it can be 
compared only with the performance of Ichabod 
Crane on Gunpowder. As keynote orator of the New 
York State Republican Convention meeting in 
Rochester, Colonel Roosevelt struck a decidedly 
sour note. His invective against Governor Smith, 
who defeated him in an election contest not out of 
mind, is far from a graceful gesture, especially since 
it descends to muckraking charges about a “red- 
light district” which “has crawled to the very steps 
of the State Capitol.” And if Colonel Roosevelt 
wishes, as he declares, to “serve notice on the nation 
that New York will be found in the Republican 
column in the Presidential election next year,” he is 
not going to accomplish that end by fatuous 
trumpetings that “for the first time in the history of 
the nation the shadow of Tammany Hall lies 
athwart the White House.” 

Young Teddy’s speech was apparently intended 
for consumption in quarters where the mention of 
Tammany still conjures up the apparition of a tiger 
of more fearful symmetry than even William Blake, 
living a century too soon, was able to imagine. It 
seems to have been designed to discredit Governor 
Smith because of his association with a political 
organization whose practices have often been called 
into question. Colonel Roosevelt has forgotten that 
if voters were greatly concerned over the past record 
of political organizations the Republican party 
might even now be out in the cold instead of fret- 
ting along in Washington. He has forgotten this 
even though he was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy at the time of the Fall-Doheny oil scandal. 
And unfortunately for Colonel Roosevelt, the gov- 
ernor is able to point to an imposing record of 
things well done, regardless of the fact that Tam- 
many helped to do them. 

By making Judge John F. O’Brien, a Smith Demo- 
crat, its nominee for associate judge of the Court of 
Appeals, the convention at Rochester proceeded to 
show plain indifference to its frantic keynoter, and on 
the day following the convention it was announced 
that Colonel Roosevelt had been giving vent to his 
own sentiments, not to the opinions of the Republi- 
can State organization. This repudiation should 





serve to quiet the injudicious colonel. We are of the 
opinion that his attack upon the governor has done 
little credit to the Republican party, and no damage 
to Al Smith. 


Firing Squads Below the Rio Grande 


HE summary execution of Gen. Francisco 
Serrano, Mexican Presidential candidate, along 
with thirteen of his supporters, seems to have 


brought to an abrupt end the armed revolution 


against the Calles Government 
in Mexico. Gen. Arnulfo Gomez, 
coconspirator with Serrano, is 
reported in flight. Notwith- 
standing the paucity of news 
filtering through governmental 
censorship, it is safe to use the 
old Marine phrase and say that 
the Calles-Obregon forces have 
the situation well in hand. The 
prompt action of the Mexican 
Government in this matter indicates a determina- 
tion to tolerate no beating about the bush or 
guerrilla warfare. It gives weight to belief that the 
Calles-Obregon combination is strong enough to 
hold undisputed sway, and stands in contrast to the 
indecisive internal strife which has characterized 
Mexican revolutions in the past. 

Dispatches from Mexico City state that the 
Catholic Church along with certain oil companies 
was interested in fostering the revolution. Financial 
aid is said to have reached Serrano and Gomez from 
these sources. If the church and the oil interests 
have grievances against President Calles or General 
Obregon, the encouragement of revolution is cer- 
tainly not an advisable means of airing them. It is a 
decidedly dangerous means. Its failure has left the 
sponsors in an awkward position, and its success 
would have meant nothing more than a long period 
of dissention and uncertainty in the internal affairs 
of Mexico. 

It is to be hoped that opponents of the Mexican 
Government will take recent events as an object 
lesson, and will refrain in the future from using 
armed force to obtain their ends. Nothing will 
benefit Mexico more than a conquering of the Cen- 
tral American habit of revolution, even though the 
existing Government may have slightly rose-tinted 
religious and economic views. 





The Constitution Among Dry Agents 
GOOD, old-fashioned crimp has been put in the 


activities of “undercover” men in the national 
prohibition service by the recent action of Comptrol- 
ler-General J. R. McCarl. Sniffing for liquor clues 
will have to be done in the future on considerably 
less pocket money, and we shall not have again the 
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leasure of watching an A. Bruce Bielaski setting up 
for the Federal Government a “speakeasy” such as 
the famous Bridge Whist Club in New York City. 
For Comptroller General McCarl has ruled that 
“under existing law a prohibition informer or under- 
cover agent cannot be paid under contract or other- 
wise in excess of $7,500 per year for both salary and 
per diem expense at headquarters.” Furthermore, no 
advances are authorized “to be made for the pur- 
pose of securing evidences of violations of the na- 
tional prohibition act unless such advances have 
received the approval of both the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury.” Again, “the appropriations . . . for securing 
evidences of violations of the national prohibition 
act are not available for the operation of a ‘speak- 
easy’ for the sale of intoxicating liquors in violation 
of both the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion and the national prohibition act.” 

In this reasonable decision of Mr. McCarl’s we 
see an end to the extravagant amateur-detective 
methods frequently employed by our prohibition 
agents. Undercover work may be necessary if there 
is to be a show of enforcing the Volstead Act, but 
when it comes to false moustachios, ventriloquism, 
padded expense accounts, and Bridge Whist Clubs, 
we are with Mr. McCarl in drawing the line. We find 
nothing just in the Bielaski method of breaking a 
law in order to enforce it, and for the sake of the 
Constitution, if for no other reason, the curtain 
should be rung down on this dreary act of our elab- 
orately staged prohibition extravaganza. 

But after all, what’s the Constitution among dry 
agents? Enforcement abandons one abuse only to 
undertake another. We are frankly discouraged 
when we hear Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Lowman indulging in the quaint logic that “you 
cannot break into a man’s house without a search 
warrant, but you can go into his barnyard or the rest 
of his farm without a search warrant. That would be 
only trespass.” And if the trespassers succeed in 
shooting up the farm and killing the farmer, as was 
the case recently in Maryland, it is probably only 
another triumph for the cause. We are beginning 
to wonder to what length this trespassing will be 
permitted in the attempt to enforce a law which 
experience shows to be unenforceable. 


Liquidating Nature’s Violence 
§ he recent tornado in St. Louis brings home to us 


again the realization that man, for all his boast- 
ing, has not mastered the elements. We speak freely 
of having conquered the air, of having overcome the 
perils of the sea, of having harnessed lightning, wind, 
water, and made the world our own. But at the very 
moment we feel most secure and satisfied our work is 
overturned, and we discover again that ours is a 
fragile existence on a planet whose vagaries we do 


not understand. Mount Pelée explodes after years of 
quiescence, and we find ourselves as impotent 
against disaster as the people of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum. Japan is rocked by earthquake or flooded by 
tidal wave, and despite our knowledge of geology we 
are as helpless as the citizens of Lisbon in 1755. 

Within six months’ time in the United States we 
have been confronted by two major disasters. While 
the St. Louis tornado has not been so far-reaching in 
its effects as the Mississippi flood, its suddenness and 
violence have made it from one point of view even 
more terrible. There was forewarning of the flood, 
and we were able in some measure to stem its ad- 
vance. The tornado had no advance runners, and 
caught its victims unawares. 

St. Louis has declined the help of other cities and 
set about the task of rebuilding her torn neighbor- 
hood. The Citizens’ Relief Committee, the Red 
Cross, and the Army are codperating in relief work. 
It will take months to repair the material damage, 
and a much longer time to restore tranquillity in the 
lives of the homeless and destitute. A survey shows 
that more than 2,600 families suffered death, injury, 
or property loss. In many cases sufferers were left 
in dire need of food, clothing, and shelter. To them, 
especially, goes our sympathy. A few days ago their 
existence was as comfortable, as casual as ours, and 
now, at a single blow, their world has been wrenched 
to pieces. 


Regulations for Winged Words 


O sensational demonstrations, no fair-ground 
spectacles or political fireworks, are likely to 
color the Third International Radio Telegraph 
Conference now meeting in Washington, but out of 
the sessions we confidently expect some of the most 
interesting news of the day. In the fifteen years that 
have elapsed since the drafting of the last conven- 
tion, radio has taken such rapid strides forward that 
the newly elected chairman, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, is more than justified in making the sugges- 
tion that the name of the present meeting be changed 
to the “International Radio Conference,” or the 
“Convention of International Radio Communica- 
tion.” With more than four hundred delegates 
representing fifty-one nations meeting together 
over a period of weeks, there are sure to be impor- 
tant movements set on foot for the regulation and 
advancement of a means of communication which 
has moved forward by leaps and bounds, and is still 
in a state of flux. Technical problems will be con- 
sidered in the clearing house of the conference; 
regulation of the “ether channels” will be discussed 
among nations which have instituted varying 
degrees of governmental supervision. Out of the 
conference should grow new integrations, new 
uses for radio. 
Recently at Geneva a group of newspaper men 
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approached radio officials to inquire if there was a 
possibility of securing a lower rate per word in press 
radio dispatches. They foresaw in radio a potential 
saving for the foreign departments of their news- 
papers. They were informed that in the near future 
radio dispatches would probably be sent by the 
“square inch” and that their talk of a rate “per 
word” was very nearly out of date. They learned, 
with what little astonishment newspaper men are 
capable of mustering, that radio engineers propose 
to photograph dispatches, reduce the photographs 
to small size, and transmit them in this form from 
sending to receiving station. This is but one of the 
possibilities contained in radio communication. The 
major problem in the Washington discussions will be 
to make the conventions agreed upon so flexible that 
they can care for such innovations and advances. 
Clearly, if communication by photography and 
radio is possible, the latter may soon invade the post 
offices of the world. And here the question of vary- 
ing national degrees of government ownership and 
operation complicates the conclusion of uniform 
agreements. However, the personnel of the Wash- 
ington conference, embracing as it does the world’s 
greatest authorities, promises success to what must 
surely be a difficult yet highly important labor. 


More Thunder for Isolationists 
| apa week of tariff bickering has not im- 


proved the trade relation between France and 

the United States, and settlement of the tariff dis- 

pute seems further away than at any time since its 

inception. France explains that 

in keeping with her tariff policy 

she cannot give us low rates 

on all commodities until some 

sort of reciprocal agreement is 

reached. Our State Department 

protests that we are being dis- 

criminated against, and that by 

A according low rates to other 

powers while withholding them 

from us, France is depriving us 

of the most-favored-nation treatment to which we 

are entitled. Secretary Kellogg is expected to ask for 

the equivalent of this treatment while negotiations 

are in progress, and it is hinted that if France re- 

fuses it the efforts of our Government to draft a 

commercial treaty with her will be abandoned. 

Then there will be the possibility of our invoking the 

retaliatory provisions contained in Section 317 of 
the American tariff law. 

We fail to understand what France expects to 
accomplish by aggravating a tariff war at this time. 
By discriminating against the importation of Ameri- 
can magnetos, razor blades, fountain pens, and the 
like, she has not much to gain and a good deal to 
lose. She can gain only protection for a few of her 


minor industries, and the doubtful self-righteous 
feeling that she is doing a piece of reciprocity work 
for some of our tariff practices which have not met 
with her approval. She stands to lose the good-will 
of the American Government and manufacturers, 
and is in danger of provoking reciprocity against 
reciprocity. If the issue is still hanging fire when 
Congress convenes, our Solons who derive particular 
pleasure from tariff tinkering and have a spectacular 
itching to make the eagle scream on any pretext 
will certainly initiate measures against her. 

France appears to be thrusting her head into the 
lion’s mouth for no purpose at all, unless to make a 
study of its tonsils. Considering her obligations to 
the United States she is in no position for such 
dangerous trifling. We hope that through a spirit of 
reasonableness on both sides the present difficulties 
may be laid to rest, and that open trade warfare be- 
tween the two countries will be avoided. Otherwise, 
we see nothing promising in the outlook either for 
France or for ourselves. 


On Intimations of Immortality. 


N appropriate medal should be awarded the 
happy journalist who first dubbed Mr. George 
Herman Ruth the “Sultan of Swat.” Bearing his 
sonorous title with as much Oriental grace as can be 
expected of a muscular Occidental, the Sultan has 
gone out and assembled an army of admiring Jani- 
zaries which extends even beyond our own borders. 
His influence probably exceeds that of all living 
Moslem rulers put together. By a shrug of the 
shoulders he can carry Joy or sorrow into thousands 
of cities and villages he has never even visited. By 
smashing one final ball out of the Yankees’ lot in. 
New York City he can obtain more notoriety than 
any other Sultan has obtained in a lifetime. . 

It is disconcerting to many to observe that Mr. 
Ruth has made his way to international prominence 
through physical strength rather than intellect. 
Coupled with the circumstances surrounding the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight this fact suggests that we 
have not yet emerged from an age in which physical 
prowess is held more highly than intellectual attain- 
ment. The learned are shocked to find that the 
public enjoys home-run hitting and does not care 
very much about the theory of relativity. 

But in time the scholars may find consolation. 
What has happened, we wonder, to Jess Willard? 
And has the elusive Mr. Grange become a bond 
salesman or an office executive? Where are the snows 
— the blows, the touchdowns — of yesteryear? We 
shall be interested to notice what time does to the 
Sultan of Swat. Without some epic achievement 
even greater than the making of sixty home runs in 
a single season, we fear that ten thousand streamer 
heads in ten thousand newspapers will be insufh- 
cient to place him among the immortals. 
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Revolution — Ten Years After 


HE expulsion of Leon Trotski from the exec- 
utive body of the Communist International 
marks a new turn in the affairs of Soviet 
Russia. It focuses attention upon the growing conflict 
between helmsman Stalin and the Trotski-Zinovieff- 
Kameneff faction, a conflict 
which threatens to bring at last 
a definite break within the ranks 
of the Communist party. 


the Soviet Government has 
wavered between two conflict- 
ing aims: the preservation of 
Marxian doctrine whose key- 
note is world revolution, and the 
strengthening of Russia na- 
tionally even at the cost of concessions away from 
that doctrine. It is over these divergent aims that 
the present conflict has arisen, in which Trotski 
stands for the former, Stalin for the latter. 

It will be ten years on November 7 since the Com- 
munist party destroyed in Petrograd — now Lenin- 
grad — the faltering Kerenski Socialist Government 
and forced its way to the top. Ten years ago there 
was little thought outside Russia that its supremacy 
would be lost. But the prophets were mistaken. 
Whatever one thinks of the principles and methods 
of the present government in Russia, its power of 
“hanging on” is impressive. Its survival has fur- 
nished one of the great surprises in postwar history. 

But in order to hang on as it has, particularly 
since the death of Lenin, the government has been 
forced to make concessions tending away from its 
original purpose. In 1921, with Lenin still at the 
helm, concessions began. Abandoning a strict policy 
of isolation, a trade agreement was reached with 
London, and similar compacts were made sub- 
sequently with Germany, Italy, and other Govern- 
ments. A few months later the Reds offered officially 
to recognize the foreign debts they had previously 
repudiated, provided the powers immediately ex- 
tended credit facilities. In April, 1922, while the 
Allied Governments were discussing the debt ques- 
tion at Geneva, Russian and German representatives 
met at Genoa and concluded the Rapallo treaty. 

In the meantime, there were concessions in the 
internal policy of Russia. While not admitting any 
divergence from the principles of Karl Marx, Russia 
undertook what it called the “New Economic 
Policy,” establishing a new currency, permitting a 
degree of private trade, and endeavoring in various 
ways to rehabilitate industry. ““We are no longer 
attempting to break up the old, social, economic 
order with its trade, its small-scale economy, and 
private initiative, and its capitalism,” said Lenin, 
“but we are now trying to revive trade, private 





Through its tumultuous years 


enterprise, and capitalism, at the same time gradu- 
ally and cautiously subjecting them to state 
regulation just so far as they revive.” 

Since the death of Lenin in 1924 the concessions in 
policy have become even more marked. No single 
man was able to replace the lost leader, and until 
1925 Stalin, Kameneff, and Zinovieff headed the 
Government. In that year Stalin manceuvred his 
way into the leadership which he has held to the 
present moment. Realizing the dire necessity of 
foreign capital in Russia and having no desire to 
arouse further enmity abroad, Stalin has soft- 
pedaled the work of the Third International. He has 
envisioned a world in which Communism and capital- 
ism may, for the time being at least, run parallel 
courses. He has apparently given up the idea of a 
Communistic world until the time when Russia shall 
have considerably strengthened her economic posi- 
tion. If he has not used the soft pedal sufficiently to 
prevent an actual break in Anglo-Russian diplomatic 
relations and threats of a rupture with France, he 
has nevertheless employed it sufficiently to encoun- 
ter opposition at home. Opponents of the Stalin rule 
have charged that he and his henchmen are “trying 
to liquidate a revolution, and lead Russia back into 
the slough of capitalism.” 

From the time of the Arcos raid and the severing 
of diplomatic relations with Great Britain Russia has 
feared, perhaps with reason, that an economic or 
political bloc would be reared against her under 
British leadership. The creation of such a bloc seems 
to depend upon the actions of Russia herself. If 
Stalin succeeds in a policy of moderation and re- 
nounces silly revolutionary propaganda in other 
countries Russia is likely to find herself unmolested. 
On the other hand, if the Trotski faction gains the 
upper hand, and persists in foreign intrigue, there 
are likely to be serious consequences for both Russia 
and all Europe. 

For our part, we have never had any quarrel with 
the Russian experiment in Communism so long as it 
stayed within its own borders. From a human point 
of view we have naturally had a deep sympathy for 
the tragic victims of the experiment, and we have 
regarded the economic tenets of Communism as 
being opposed to one of the strongest instincts of 
human nature, the instinct of possession. Despite 
our skepticism, however, we are still willing to be 
shown. If Stalin can reconcile the extremists of his 
party to a continuance of economic concessions, and 
can clear up Russian foreign debt and foreign- 
property problems, we see no objection to even 
closer commercial, and eventually diplomatic, rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. But it is fear of the Trot- 
skis and their ilk that makes for uncertainty, and so 
long as that uncertainty exists, prudence is the 
better part of statesmanship. We know that our 
State Department is watching anxiously every move 
in the Stalin-Trotski struggle. 
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Down to the Sea in Airplanes 


ISTORY is for- 
ever repeating 
itself. Some 


four thousand years ago 
two doughty pioneers of 
the air, Dedalus and his 
son, Icarus, took off for 
a flight of 600 miles over 


By T. J. C. Martyn 


Against the successful and daring transoceanic 
fights of the summer must be set those tragic adven- 
tures which sent twenty-seven men and two women to 
their deaths. Mr. Martyn of the.‘ New York Times,”’ 
who saw four years of warfare in France from a pilot's 
cockpit in the British Royal Air Force, examines the 

contribution of these unfortunate aviators 


stimulated; pilots won a 
great deal of money; but 
how in the world did 
anybody ever expect to 
demonstrate the suit- 
ability of crossing a sea 
with an airplane 
equipped with an under- 


the sea from Crete to 





carriage for landing on 








Sicily, By means of huge 

wings affixed to their bodies with wax they soared 
across the Ionian Sea from the labyrinth Dedalus 
had built for Minos. Only one of them was success- 
ful — Icarus flew too near the sun, which melted 
the wax, causing him to make a forced landing in the 
sea. Dedalus, so the legend runs, reached his desti- 
nation and successfully completed the first long- 
distance, transoceanic flight. 

We may rate their courage as equal; as pilots they 
would seem to have been endowed with skill enough 
to flap their wings for endless weary hours; as a 
navigator Deedalus seems superior to the gyroscopic 
Icarus, the incidence of whose wings must have ac- 
counted for his peculiar difficulty with the sun. 
They both utilized the same means of aéromotion. 
Yet, incontestably, placing unwarranted faith in 
the veracity of Greek mythology, one succeeded 
while the other failed. We may assume not unfairly 
that Dedalus had a good deal of luck on his side. 

This year more than-a score of aviators attempted 
perilous flights across the seas. Some of them suc- 
ceeded; others failed. Some were better pilots than 
others; some were better navigators. Fate served 
some, deserted others. Some spent as long as two 
years in detailed preparation for their flights; 
others took hardly more than two weeks. For sheer 
grit there is not much to choose between them. Yet, 
taking all factors into consideration, we may 
generalize that luck was in great measure with the 
successful. 

The individual and immediate object of many of 
these airmen was to win a prize of money; and to 
what heights of folly will men not rise for a monetary 
reward? In some cases flights were made to demon- 
strate the efficiency of aircraft over long distances. 
From a general aviation point of view, since aviation 
cannot succeed commercially unless the public sup- 
ports it, the flights were made to gain the confidence 
of the public, to stimulate its interest in aérial travel 
and to prove the gigantic possibilities in trans- 
oceanic flights. The psychology of such reasoning is 
one of the most difficult things to understand about 
this year’s flights. The public’s interest was indeed 


land? It is perfectly 
true, of course, that an airplane so equipped has an 
advantage over a seaplane or flying boat in that the 
resistance to the air is less; but the folly of trying to 
convince the public that an airplane on wheels is 
suitable for sea flying seems about as absurd as try- 
ing to convince it that a flying boat is the ideal type 
of machine for flying over land. 

There is another pertinent observation. What 
does a nonstop flight from New York to Paris prove 
anyway? It proves, and it cannot prove more until 
aéroengines are perfected, that nothing succeeds 
like success. It also proves how fast an airplane can 
cross the Atlantic; but, at this stage of airplane 
development, safety is more to be desired than 
speed and is more likely to advance the cause of 
aviation. It does not prove the superiority of the 
northern nonstop route over either the northern 
Newfoundland-steamer-lane-Ireland route or the 
Bermuda-Azores-Portugal crossing. And if for 
practical purposes this year’s flights have done as 
much harm as good, their combined effect has been 
to display the superb courage and the indomitable 
spirit of man—an admirable but unprofitable 
quality, particularly in securing aviation’s future. 


EVER in the history of the world, so far as we 
know it, has a man gripped public imagination 

to the extent that Lindbergh did by his magnificent 
flight across the Atlantic. Science may be mainly 
responsible for his surpassing the exploits of the 
great men of the past; but nevertheless, Lindbergh’s 
feat stands out as a crowning achievement in the 
annals of aviation by its very daring, courage, and 
skill. But Lindbergh was lucky. Byrd was a little 
less lucky. Lindbergh was less prepared than Byrd; 
he is probably a better pilot and a poorer navigator 
than Byrd; but he took greater chances. To take 
part in the transatlantic aérial race he had come 
from California to New York. At Roosevelt Field he 
busied himself with tuning up his engine, testing his 
plane; but it is said that he never once tested it with 
its full load of gasoline before he took off across the 
ocean, and this may account for his narrow escape 
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from crashing in the dim light of that memorable 
morning. He had been advised moreover that the 
weather was not propitious for the adventure, and 
for a Herculean test such as he knew he must face 
he had had no more than two hours’ sleep. Lind- 
bergh took a tremendous chance — and won. He 
deserved to win; but he is one of the luckiest men 
alive today. That much he himself must realize. 


HE risk of air travel is apparent to anybody 

who gives aviation a moment’s reflection; but 
there are ways of minimizing risk. Lindbergh did 
not leave everything to chance: he knew his engine 
in the same devoted way that a mother knows her 
first-born child; he knew his machine for all ordinary 
purposes; he knew himself; and he had had almost 
2,000 hours of flying experience, much of it over long 
distances through bad weather. Byrd’s flight left 
less to chance; de Pinedo’s even less. But others left 
everything to chance. Some pilots had never even 
tested their machines before taking off on their big 
flights. Whereas Lindbergh’s, Byrd’s, and Hegen- 
berger’s machines were the best types of airplanes 
designed, those of some of the Hawaiian flyers, for 
example, were ridiculously inadequate. Commander 


- de Pinedo, the Italian aviator, whose round trip 


flight from Italy was by all odds the most successful, 
from a practical viewpoint, used a flying boat — the 
logical machine for ocean flights — which demon- 
strated its seaworthiness by staying afloat for two 
days off the Azores; and he followed sensible ocean 
courses. Had other aviators followed suit the 
cause of aviation would have been immeasurably 
advanced. 

I make one exception — Lindbergh. He was as 
necessary to aviation as a fighting leader is to a 
great cause. Beyond the fact that his flight aided 
meteorology it was of no practical use except in the 
tremendous public enthusiasm it stirred up. Then 
was the time to prove by sound, sane realism the 
possibilities of ocean flights. It would have been less 
spectacular, of course, but it would have avoided 
the long series of tragedies that marred the course of 
flying this summer. 

It is the fashion to gloss over these catastrophes 
by asserting, as Will Rogers recently did with his 


_ usual facetiousness, that the twenty-nine people, 


including two women, killed this year in attempting 
long-distance flights is a fair Sunday’s average of 
grade-crossing fatalities. But there are approxi- 
mately 5,000 automobiles to one airplane in the 
United States and the average relative work done 
by an automobile is obviously far greater than that 
performed the year round by a ’plane — facts that 
greatly modify stupid comparisons of fatal accidents. 
The way of the pioneer is dangerous, especially that 
of the air pioneer; but, by careful preparation, the 
risks can be reduced. 

This was never better displayed than during the 


war. In those days we had to take colossal risks — 
risks of engine failure over the lines, of “Archie,” 
of machine-gun bullets, pom-pom, and all the rest of 
the German “hate.” We could not afford to take 
more risks than were necessary, and in order to insure 
the success of our missions over the lines, whether 
fighting on scout machines, doing “art. obs.,” long 
reconnaissance, day and night bombing, or “special 
service” work, we spent long and often weary hours 
of care on our “buses.” Many men left everything 
to their mechanics, and if they had good, faithful, 
conscientious men, they were served beyond 
their deserts; but no pilot worth his salt left 
more to chance than the exigencies of the service 
necessitated. 

It occurs to me that the greatest lesson of this 
year’s flights is that careful preparation is indis- 
pensable to any kind of flight. And by careful 
preparation I mean not only the tuning up of 
motors, the truing up of planes, the checking and 
correction of instruments, but the equally important 
planning of courses and detailed study of the 
weather. 

It has been said that some of the Atlantic flights 
have proved the value of a knowledge of ocean 
weather conditions. This is true, but at what need- 
less cost? For example, before Lindbergh made his 
flight little was known about the tremendous depths 
of fog over the Grand Banks. Byrd supplied new 
data, so did Chamberlin. Their observations, had 
funds been available, might have been made, how- 
ever, without crossing the entire Atlantic. Mid- 
Atlantic weather tests might have been made by 
kites or balloons from ships. It is impossible to 
justify any of these flights on the sole ground that 
they supplemented meteorological knowledge. 


T may be asked, therefore, what the year’s big 
flights did for what may, for the sake of con- 
venience, be called the cause of commercial aviation. 
All that can be noted with definiteness is a sharpen- 
ing of the public’s interest, which, unfortunately, 
has been blunted by the numerous accidents that 
have occurred. But the successful flights have also 
demonstrated in an effective way the potential . 
superiority of air over land and sea travel. Despite . 
the setbacks, this outstanding feature is not likely 
to desert the imagination of the thinking public. 
And hardly less worthy of notice is the impetus 
given to the industry itself. The appetite, so to 
speak, of designers has been whetted; they are at 
work designing airplanes with a greater flying 
radius, greater lifting capacity, with luxurious 
quarters equal to the best that ground travel can 
offer. Nor have motors been neglected. Engineers 
are trying to increase reliability, concentrating 
upon adaptability to the changing conditions that an 
aéroengine must meeton a single air voyage. Whocan 
say what the evolution of the Fairfield-Caminez 
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engine will produce, with its simple design and slow 
motion? And who can prognosticate that within a 
few years a type of gasoline turbine will not be 
evolved — an engine that would surely revolutionize 


the airplane? 


HESE are some of the guarantees the public 

has that the experts are trying to eliminate, so 
far as possible, the dangers of air travel. Promoters 
and pilots can help by undertaking no stunt flights; 
for by curbing their ambitions and subordinating 
them to the welfare of aviation, they can do more 
than anybody to rid the air of its element of chance. 
They can, by study and preparation, prove that air 
travel is no more dangerous than any other means of 
locomotion. And the extraordinary part of it all is 
that flights through the air, when machines and 
pilots are suited to immediate purposes, are hardly 
more dangerous than a railway journey or an ocean 
voyage. Their essential difference is their complexity 
—the dependence on radio communication; the 
reliance upon accurate instruments, knowledge of 
meteorology and preknowledge of weather condi- 
tions; the fuel capacity, perfection of airplane con- 
struction, and the reliability of engines; the necessity 
of envisaging, every moment of a flight, a safe land- 
ing place; and, when on the sea, of establishing 
contact with passing ships. Every ocean-going air- 
plane should be equipped with a radio mast on a 
telescopic principle. 


least for several hours, even in rough weather. 
When these factors are recognized, the dangers of 
air travel will begin to disappear. After all, an 
automobile ride can be made as dangerous as a 
stunt flight. Conversely an air voyage can be made 
as safe as a buggy ride. And safety, it must be 
remembered, is a comparative term; most of us 
consider ourselves fairly safe walking in the streets, 
but at any moment a brick may fall on our heads, 
an automobile leap the sidewalk and crush us, the 
earth open and swallow us, a meteorite from the 
sky pulverize us. : 

Safety is not to be enhanced by legislation, such 
as has been suggested, forbidding long-distance 
flights except under authorized conditions. Aviators 
themselves can do more than the Government and 
they can do it without hindering the progress of 
aviation itself. There must always be an element of 


risk in testing new types of machines; the important . 


thing to understand is that the test is for the 
machine and not primarily for the public. Tests for 
the public follow, but only when, in theory and 
practice, the details of an airplane have been proved 
worthy. Its behavior over long distances then 
becomes a matter of common sense methods, and, 
as pointed out, the realization of these methods 
reduces the risk of danger. Fundamentally, an 
airplane flies through the air for the same reason 
that a ship floats on the water. An airplane is 

dependent upon a mini- 





None of these factors 
is insurmountable. 

A train meets dis- 
aster by collision or 
jumping the tracks, a 
liner collides with an 
iceberg or with another 
ship, or it sometimes 
is driven ashore or 
wrecked by storms. An 
airplane is almost im- 
mune from such acci- 
dents. Collisions are 
most improbable; 





The Farmer Primes His Guns 


Out in the agricultural West sits the farmer with 
a shotgun across his knees, waiting for the seven- 
tieth Congress to open its doors in December. Once 
his champions are gathered in Washington, the 
most spectacular political fight of the year will begin 
for legislation to help him compete with the high 
wages of industry. THE INDEPENDENT is seeking, 
through a group of the most prominent champions 
of the farmer, to tell its readers what agriculture 
really wants from the Government. Senator Arthur 
Capper of Kansas writes the first of these articles, 

which will appear in an early issue 


mum of speed; a boat 
upon its degree of buoy- 
ancy. To carry on the 
illustration would be to 
emphasize the equality 
of the ordinary risks 
of the two branches of 
locomotion. Unfortu- 
nately, thereis morelati- 
tude for crass imbecility 


in sailing, and for this 
reason the Government 
should license pilots, 








storms can often be 

_skirted; there are no tracks beyond the broad, 
deep lanes of aérial routes. Its problems are pilot- 
ing, navigation, reliability of engine and ’plane. 
Pilots and navigators must be expert in long-dis- 
tance flying, and it is not enough for a pilot to be 
merely a pilot or a navigator to be only a naviga- 
tor; they must be interchangeable, for their duties 
are inextricably interwoven. Machines must be 
sturdy, well rigged, with a generous margin of 
safety in fuel capacity. There must be more than 
one motor — enough, in fact, to enable a ’plane to 
fly on one engine while the others are being re- 
paired. And, finally, a ’plane flying over the sea 
must be able to land on the sea and stay afloat, at 


| and aviation authori- 
ties — those connected in any way with commercial 
flying — should enforce an air code designéd to 
eliminate stunt flying. 

When aviators themselves insist on “safety first” 
and when they get rid of their stunt merchants and 
record hounds, commercial aviation will easily be 
proved to be a safe and paying proposition. Failing 
this, they will forfeit public confidence by a repe- 
tition of this year’s tragic blunders, unless, indeed, 
the spirit of aviation is already stronger than they 
are themselves. But to insist, however dramatic it 
may be, that per aspera ad astra is the right way to 
Europe is to be guilty of a fantastic misconcep- 
tion of public standards. 





in flying than there is 
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Al’s Chances in Dixie 
By Louis M. Jiggitts 


\ X 7 ILL Al Smith carry Mississippi and the 
other Southern States if he is chosen as the 
Democratic nominee for President? 

“Yes,” says Pat Harrison. 

“No,” says Dennis Murphree, who is filling the 
unexpired term of the late Governor Whitfield. 

The statements of the senior Senator and the 


overnight the eyes of the political world were focused 
on Mississippi. 

The letter which appeared just four days prior to 
election day was intended to be last-minute cam- 
paign thunder; and it was. In fact it was a whole 
thunderstorm. The bolt, some say, almost knocked 
the remarkable Bilbo out of Mississippi politics and 


governor of Mississippi are in flat contradiction. 


And there are a great 
many politicians who 
would gladly give a 
goodly sum to know 
which is correct. Recent 
developments in Missis- 
sippi forecast a long and 
bitter struggle between 
pro-Smith and anti- 
Smith forces. A political 
fight, the like of which 








Dixie’s delegates at the Democratic National Con- 
vention next year are an uncertain and much-sought 
multitude. Will they vote for Al Smith? His friends 
would give a great deal to know. The recent race 
for the Mississippi governorship provided what may 
or may not be one of the few actual straws to show 
which way sentiment is blowing. Governor-designate 
Bilbo either lost 30,000 votes by the accusation that he 
was a Smith man — or the statement had no effect at 
all. Take your choice. A Jackson, Mississippi, lawyer 

writes the story for THE INDEPENDENT 


seriously, if not permanently, undermined the 


foundation of Al 
Smith’s well-built 
political house. The 
letter charged, in effect, 
that Bilbo was receiving 
the entire Catholic sup- 
port in the State; that 
he had received a letter 
from Al Smith’s secre- 
tary congratulating him 
upon his excellent race 


has seldom been seen, 


in the first primary; and 








even in Mississippi 

where politics is a religion, has just come to a 
cyclonic close. Bilbo, the stormy petrel of Missis- 
sippi politics, emerged victor in a four-cornered race 
for the Democratic nomination for the governorship 
which is equivalent to election. But he triumphed 
by a bare majority of ten thousand. And many say 
that Al Smith is the cause. 

Ordinarily, Mississippi elections are of little na- 
tional interest. And this year the election proceeded 
as usual, with Mississippi’s sister States paying little 
or no attention to one of her customary political 
feuds. But in the last hours of the election something 
happened. Without previous warning a gentleman 
from Jackson threw a bombshell right into the center 
of the political ring. It wasn’t intended to have any 
effect beyond the immediate vicinity of Mississippi. 
But so potent did the bomb prove itself to be that its 
explosion was heard, and rather shockingly, all the 
way up to Albany. 

Last spring four aspirants entered the Mississippi 
gubernatorial race: A. C. Anderson, Sennett Con- 
ner, Dennis Murphree, and T. G. Bilbo. Results of 
the first primary were: Anderson, 22,000, Conner, 
57,000, Murphree, 72,000, and Bilbo, 135,000. 
Murphree and Bilbo entered the second primary 
with Bilbo leading by some 63,000 votes. During the 
first primary nothing sensational developed, and the 
second primary promised to proceed in the ordinary 
Mississippi fashion. It was freely predicted that 
Bilbo would receive a majority of 50,000 votes or 
more. But along came the gentleman from Jackson. 
He wrote a letter — just a two-page letter. And 


that he had promised 
the Catholics of Mississippi that he would favor 
sending a delegation to the National Democratic 
Convention instructed to support Al Smith for 
President. The letter was mimeographed and some 
200,000 copies are alleged to have been sent out to 
every county in the State. Bilbo denied the charges 
but had little time to circulate his denial over the 
State, being particularly handicapped by a hostile 
press. And now the politicians throughout the coun- 
try, especially those opposed to Governor Smith, are 
proclaiming that the letter cost Bilbo 20,000 or 
30,000 votes and Al Smith the Presidency. 


SS these politicians: Mississippi is a typical 
Southern State, at least politically; the same 
hostility that exists in Mississippi to a candidate 
both Catholic and wet, exists also in the other South- 
ern States; this hostility was plainly demonstrated 
during the Mississippi election; therefore, Al Smith 
will never receive the support of the South, even 
should he be chosen as the Democratic nominee. 
They point out the fact that Mr. Hoover, who has a 
fair chance of being chosen as the Republican stand- 
ard bearer, is popular in the South, and they rather 
broadly hint that the Solid South will not be so solid 
if the race is between Smith and Hoover. The politi- 
cians may be right; and they may be wrong. It all 
depends on the point of-view one takes of the Missis- 
sippi primaries. For there happens to be another 
view of the Mississippi election that has not been so 


-. widely discussed, one rather more favorable to Al. 


The Democrats in Mississippi are divided into 
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two factions, the Bilbo faction and the anti-Bilbo 
faction. Under normal conditions the anti-Bilbo fac- 
tion is stronger by perhaps 15,000 votes. But this 
year the anti-Bilbos had three of the four candidates 
in the field — Anderson, Conner, and Murphree 
— while the Bilbo faction had only one candidate, 
Bilbo himself. In the first primary the combined 
votes of the opposition numbered 151,000. Bilbo 
received only 135,000. If, then, the supporters 
of the two other opposition candidates had rallied 
solidly to Murphree, Bilbo would have been de- 
feated. For Bilbo to win it was necessary for him to 
receive votes from the opposing faction. That he 
should win at all was therefore remarkable. That he 
should win by 10,000 votes was astonishing. The 
anti-Catholic and anti-wet letter must have had 
little real effect. And the Mississippi election deter- 
mined nothing regarding Al Smith’s strength, or 
lack of strength, in the South. 

Enter now the Klan. The election” had hardly 
come to its stormy close when newspaper reporters 
quoted Senator Pat Harrison as saying that Al Smith 
would carry Mississippi and the South if he were 
chosen as Democratic nominee. Immediately Grand 
Dragon ‘Wankan, of the Realm of Mississippi 
Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, fired a letter at Harri- 
son expressing amazement over the genial Senator’s 
rank heresy. He let it be known that the Mississippi 
Klan was officially on the warpath. He announced 
in no uncertain terms that Al Smith would not be 
tolerated by Mississippians — at any rate, not by 
Mississippians of the Invisible Empire. He bluntly 
informed Pat that the Klan would insist upon the 
Mississippi delegation’s being instructed specifically 
against Al Smith. Pat announced, in reply, that he 
favored an uninstructed delegation, one free to act 
as it thought best in the interest of Mississippi, and 
the fight was on. It is at least interesting to recall 


that Senator Harrison received the silent but solid 
support of the Klan during his last campaign. 

The result of the Senator’s battle with the Klan 
may have an important effect upon the destiny of 
the national Democratic party. If the Klan is suc- 
cessful in Mississippi and in certain other Southern 
States where it is waging a similar fight on Smith, 
there will be an almost certain repetition of the 1924 
convention, especially if the two-thirds rule is re- 
tained. But if the Klan fails and the delegations of 
the Southern States go to the national convention 


_uninstructed it is within the realm of possibility 


that some of the delegates from the South will sup- 
port Al with the understanding that Harrison, or 
some other Southerner, will be selected as his 
running mate. 


UT the Klan is out to win, at least in Missis- 
sippi. Grand Dragon Wankan has announced 
that he will deliver a series of lectures, no doubt 
instructive. He will begin at once to educate the peo- 
ple of Mississippi against this man Smith. He looks 
forward with confidence to victory in the State 
Democratic convention next spring. He expects the 
Klan to repeat its victory of 1924. The Mississippi 
Democratic convention of 1924 was Klan controlled, 
as was the delegation sent to New York. But the 
Klan is not as strong in Mississippi as it once was. It 
has lost in prestige. It is no longer feared or courted 
by politicians. And in the present fight it has arrayed 
itself against the popular Senator. 

Al Smith’s destiny may lie in Mississippi. It is not 
impossible that the present fight in Mississippi may 
change the whole course of Governor Smith’s life. For 
Al Smith the road to the Presidency may lie through 
the Magnolia State. The delegation from Mississippi 
may yet open the doors of the White House — or 
close them — to the governor of New York. 





Marriage 


There will be no need of splendid feet 
Upon the toppling towers of the round; 
Apocalyptic earth, no need of sound 
That day our two souls for their marriage meet. 
No flaming double wings will sprout from stone, 
No clay will blossom with a million eyes, 
Birds will not prophesy nor trees grow wise, 
Nor stern archangels rise where seeds were sown. 


Only your grave, clear eyes will catch a light 

More beautiful, and more and less than sight; 
And you will bend your head a little, turn away, 
Finding not one of many words to say, 

Because the ways of life are quiet, vast, 


And peaceful as the star that fades the last. 


Rosert P. Tristram Corrin. 
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SYRIA REBORN 


Torn and Furrowed by the Shifting Fortunes of the Great War, Syria and. 
the Holy Land, Now under French and British Mandates, Are 
Gradually Resuming the Habiliments of a Lost Nationality 


of desolation upon the oppressed and scrambled 

peoples in that part of the world known as the 
Near East, and the ravages and spoilation of a Turkish 
tyranny were disclosed, the eyes of the Western world 
have been turned toward the lands beyond the Mediter- 
ranean. For a great many centuries the natives — they 
could hardly be called nationals — of Syria, Armenia, 
and the Holy Land have been buffeted about, driven from 
their homes and villages by the hordes of whatever coun- 
try happened to come their way, bound out to serve a 
dozen alien and ungenerous governments, and _ finally 
deprived almost of any vestiges of unity or consciousness 
of race or creed. It remained only for the smoke to 
clear away after 1918 and reveal a group of peoples 
without either the courage or the desire to call their 
souls their own. 

In the first years following the war, when the Near 
East Relief had been definitely organized on a working 
basis, and when the immediate sympathies of an aroused 
and receptive civilization had been dulled by a return to 
peace, a noticeable reaction set in against the races 


| of since the World War first brought the scourge 


All photographs courtsey of Near East Relief 
THIS SWARTHY GENTLEMAN IS THE COUNTERPART OF OUR AMERICAN SODA MERCHANT. HE PLIES A LIVELY TRADE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF 


of the Near East. They were held to be congenitally lazy,, 
shiftless, erratic, and untrustworthy. Through an excess. 
of continual misfortune they were held by many to be- 
incapable of existing without something to be “op- 
pressed” under. But now a second reaction has begun to> 
appear; largely, it is clear, through the efforts of such 
agencies as are represented by the Near East Relief). 
which are not only endeavoring to restore a perhaps non-- 
existent morale to adults, but which are mainly concerned’ 
with rearing the new generation to some sense of racial’ 
and civic pride. 

First, by providing food, shelter, and clothing for the- 
destitute refugees that swarmed to relief centers, then by 
establishing local governments, schools, and permanent 
institutions which should change the work of rescue to- 
that of steady rehabilitation, these agencies have en- 
deavored to re-implant this race consciousness and wipe 
out the memory of the haunted centuries. And under 
the generally sound, if pettily embroiled, supervision of 
western Europe, together with the hearty codperation of 
America and Americans, Syria and the Holy Land are- 
coming back. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SAME CONSTRUCTION 
JOB SHOWS THE FORMER REFUGEES PLYING THE 
TRADES OF STONEMASONS, BRICKLAYERS, HOD- 
CARRIERS, AND PICK-WIELDERS WITH A GREAT 
DEAL MORE CHEERFULNESS THAN IS DISPLAYED 
BY MANY OF OUR DOMESTIC PROTOTYPES 


BOYS IN THE ORPHANAGE CONNECTED 
WITH THE ST. JAMES ARMENIAN CHURCH 
IN JERUSALEM ARE GREETED BY THE 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE NEAR 
EAST RELIEF. OF THE THOUSANDS UPON 
THOUSANDS OF REFUGEES IN THE NEAR 
EAST, NEARLY ALL OF THE HOMELESS 
CHILDREN ARE BEING CARED FOR IN 
HOMES SUCH AS THIS 


HERE, AT THE LEFT, ARE SOME OF THE BOYS 

WHO HAVE BEEN BEFRIENDED BY THE RESCUE 

WORKERS BUSILY ENGAGED IN RECONSTRUC- 

TION WORK ON ONE OF THE MANY DEMOLISHED 
CHURCHES 
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GASOLINE TINS HAVE MANY USES 
OTHER THAN THAT OF CARRYING 
GASOLINE, IT WOULD SEEM. HERE 
THEY ARE USED AS SHEATHING FOR 
THE HUTS IN THIS REFUGEE CAMP 
OUTSIDE BEIRUT, AND FOR WASH- 
BASINS, FLOWER BOXES, AND WATER 
TANKS AS WELL 


THE CARRIAGE HAS HAD ITS DAY, 
AND NOW ITS NIGHT DESCENDS 
UPON IT. BUT THERE ARE WAYS OF 
FORESTALLING OBLIVION SHORT OF 
THE ABSOLUTE. HERE SOME EN- 
TERPRISING SYRIAN SHOPKEEPER 
WITH LESS CAPITAL THAN ORIGI- 
NALITY HAS FOUND ONE OF THEM 


THE PICTURE AT THE LEFT REALLY 
NEEDS NO CAPTION. ITS ONLY DE- 
PARTURE FROM THE CONVEN- 
TIONAL MAY BE SAID TO LIE IN 
THE NATURE OF THE TERRAIN OVER 
WHICH THE CARAVAN IS PROGRESS- 
ING, WHERE SAND IS REPLACED BY 
ROCKS AND ARID DIRT 
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NO MORE THAN THAT ON THE PRE- 
CEDING PAGE DOES THIS PICTURE 
REQUIRE COMMENT. WITH A TER- 
RACED HILL OF PALESTINE FOR A 
BACKGROUND, THE CONTRAST BE- 
TWEEN THE SURVIVALS OF AN OLD 
WORLD AND THE ENCROACHMENTS 
OF A NEW ARE OBVIOUS 


IT SEEMS SCARCELY PROBABLE 
THAT THE INTEREST OF WHAT A 
PASSING AMERICAN MAY BE SAY- 
ING SHOULD HOLD SUCH RAPT AT- 
TENTION AS THESE BORDER SENTRIES 
ARE GIVING. RATHER IT IS THE 
NEWLY AWAKENED SENSE OF RE- 
SPONSIBILITY AMONG THE NATIVE 
TROOPS 


WHILE THE OCCUPANTS OF THIS 
TRUCK ARE SOOTHING THEIR HAR- 
RIED VEHICLE, NATIVE SOLDIERS 
EXAMINE THEIR PASSPORTS ON THE 
FRONTIER BETWEEN SYRIA AND 
PALESTINE. THE BORDER PATROLS 
ARE VERY INTELLIGENTLY ALERT 
THESE DAYS 
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Something New for Your Money 
By Richard Hoadley Tingley : 


corporations calling themselves investment 

trusts. With capital of anywhere from $10,- 
000 to $50,000,000, the aggregate approximates 
$500,000,000. All are infants of recent incorporation: 
the oldest has been in business but a few years, the 
youngest only a few months — none long enough, 
strictly speaking, to be entitled to a place in that 
class, sacred to discrimi- 


B ex me is a list of eighty-five American 


a demand for some vehicle through which diver- 
sification of investments — long recognized as a 
cardinal . principle — might be obtained. Such a 
condition does exist in this country. In England and 
Scotland diversification has been met in the purchase 
by the trusts of a choice of the world’s best invest- 
ments. Against these are issued its own obligations 
which are sold to the public in much the same man- 


ner adopted by the 





nating investors, known 
as “seasoned”  securi- 
ties. Although all are 
based on much the same 
general principle, there 
are a great many dif- 
ferent kinds of invest- 
ment trusts, and the 
American investing pub- 
lic is being asked to 
participate in them by 





A corps of experts in stocks and bonds buying 
from a wide list of selected securities and issuing 
their own obligations against them — that, in a 
nutshell, is the idea of the “‘investment trust.” 
It is a comparatively new one in this country, 
though Great Britain has been using it profitably 
for half a century. Mr. Tingley examines these 
new investment schemes in the light of their ex- 
perience abroad, and explains their possibilities 

and limitations 


American trusts. The 
holder of a single bond, 
debenture, or share of 
stock thus participates 
to his pro-rata share in. 
the earnings and accre- 
tions of corporations 
throughout the world. 
While he may have but 
a single egg to show, he 
actually possesses many 








purchasing their securi- 
ties of one kind or another — securities which are as 
yet unfamiliar to the man in the street. 

Broadly speaking an investment trust is a corpora- 
tion which invests its capital in the securities or un- 
derwritings of others — industrial, railway, public 
utility, municipal, State, Government, bank, and the 
like. These it locks up in its strong box, or more 
likely in the strong box of some trust company which 
acts as trustee. Against such holdings it issues its 
own obligations: its bonds, debentures, participa- 
tions, preferred shares — sometimes first, second, 


and third — and common shares — often series A, . 


B, C, and D — and sells them to the public. 

In theory the principle is unassailable, ideal, in 
that it permits a private investor to profit by the 
wide experience of trained men and to participate in 
the earnings and accretions of many enterprises so 
greatly diversified and so widely distributed geo- 
graphically that there is little danger of a deprecia- 
tion of any considerable number of them at one time. 
In the actual working out of the principle, however, 
much depends on a variety of things among which 


the integrity, reliability, and business acumen of the 


management is, perhaps, the most important. 

As originated in Great Britain back in the ’seven- 
ties of the last century investment trusts were de- 
signed to serve two separate purposes. The first was 
a demand for an outlet for the surplus investment 


funds of its people which were larger every year than » 
the home market could supply. Meeting this condi- ° 


tion the trusts furnished a foreign outlet. This is an. 
exigency which does not trouble us. The second was 


eggs in many baskets. 
A list of the more prosperous British and Scottish 
trusts discloses at least thirty-five. These, together. 
with a hundred or more whose record has not been so 
convincing, show an aggregate capital of upwards of 
a billion dollars. They cater to the investment needs 
of millions of men, as well as to men of millions, and: 
in a large measure it is the small savings of the 
former class invested in their securities that made 
possible the early development of this country’s in- 
dustries when we were too poor to do it ourselves. 
It may truthfully be said that the financial stability 
and supremacy enjoyed by Britain for so many 
years before the World War was aided in no small 
measure by thesestrusts. Their early history, how-- 
ever, was trying to a degree. Many were unable to: 
withstand the pressure of panic years, and those now - 
functioning represent a survival of the fittest. : 


T was inevitable that investment trusts must? 
eventually find their way to this country, but it 
took nearly fifty years before our bankers recognized | 
them and adopted the feature as a factor in their- 
investment program. When we make up our minds ‘ 
to take on a new thing, however, we go at it with a - 
rush, and we have swallowed this innovation whole: 
In 1920 there was not a single one; today they num- - 
ber probably a hundred. They come along so rapidly - 
that it is difficult to keep track of them. Banking.and ‘ 
financial journals are full of discussions of them.- 
The New York Stock Exchange has paid its respects: 
to them by formally notifying its members by resolu-~ 
tion that their participation-in-such trusts a8; in the™ 
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opinion of its committee, “do not properly protect 
the interests of the investor may be held as an act 
detrimental to the welfare of the Exchange.” 


ECOGNIZING that investment trusts are sure 

to become a prominent feature in our financial 
scheme the office of the attorney-general of New 
York State has ordered “‘a comprehensive investiga- 
tion of current practices to be made. . . with a 
view to establishing high standards in the field.” 
Before a committee appointed for the purpose, all of 
the investment trusts doing business in New York — 
and this accounts for nearly all of them wherever 
organized — will have 


in business. Of the latter class, which offers partici- 
pating shares to the public in a list of holdings held 
by them which they do not disclose, little need be 
said. It is obvious that any banking house offering 
such obligations must do so entirely on its own in- 
tegrity and standing, and this is what has success- 
fully happened. 

It would be impossible to give an analysis of the 
vast number of American investment trusts now 
offering participations in their business to the public. 
Most of them are organized under the common law 
of Massachusetts or the laws of New York State. 
One is a Federal corporation under the provisions of 

an amendment to the 





to appear and make it 
clear that they are what 
they purport to be. Still 
further illustrating the 
popularity, importance, 
and the volume of the 
business into which 
these trusts have so 
suddenly leaped, a com- 
pany has been organ- 
ized in New York City 
whose object it is to 
manage investment 
trusts. This company 





Back Stage in Washington 


From East, West, North, and South, legis- 
lators are drifting back to Washington in the 
wake of Mr. Coolidge’s return from his adventur- 
ing in the Black Hills. From now on, Washington 
will be the center of more and more important 
political goings-on — all of them pointing up to 
the national conventions of the two major 
parties in 1928. After a summer of relief from 
politics, this great national sport again has its 
timeliness and our Washington correspondent 
will resume next week his reporting of the 

most spectacular plays 


Federal Reserve Bank- 
ing Act known as the 
Edge Act. Each has 
some point of difference 
from its competitor or 
from the British prec- 
edent, designed to 
strengthen its position 
and to make a stronger 
appeal. Without excep- 
tion the diversification 
principle is strictly ad- 
hered to; nearly all make 
public a list of the 








claims that the success 
of a trust is almost entirely dependent on the choice 
of investments, necessitating the employment of a 
large staff of trained experts, and that a single com- 
pany can more economically perform this office for 
many than the many can do it for themselves. 
From the flood of stock and bond circulars which 
one may obtain for the asking it may be learned that 
not all of the American investment trusts follow the 
British and Scottish precedent which permits the 
management to choose such investments as they 
please, and to switch them from time to time as the 
need, in their sole judgment, arises. Several trusts 
have departed from this practice by buying groups 
of well-known and proved securities, locking them 
up with a trustee under a hard and fast agreement 
that the list shall not be altered or changed during 
the life of the trust. Against such holdings, in a man- 
ner heretofore described, the trust’s obligations or 
participations in the earnings and accretions of these 
particular investments are sold. Most of these trusts 
make public a list of the securities so locked up. 
Some do not. The claim of the former to recognition 
in competition with trusts of a wider scope is that an 
investor may see upon what his holdings are based 
at all times and thus keep himself informed; further- 
more, that the temptation for substituting securities 
of perhaps lesser value is entirely eliminated. Some 
trusts of this variety have liquidated with good 
profit; none, so far as I am able to inform myself, 
with a loss to the holder of its shares. Many are still 


securities they hold; 
very few disclose the price paid for them. Nearly 
all operate through a trustee which collects their 
incomes and disburses their dividends under a 
trust agreement which permits the management to 
change their holdings at will. Many of the trusts 
confine their operations to foreign securities, as does 
the sole Edge Act corporation. Several trusts, in 
order to make sure of their ground, have invested 
their capital in a diversified list of securities and 
have operated for a year before offering their own 
shares to the public. This gives them a semblance, at 
least, of “seasoning.” Others stipulate that their 
own members shall invest their private capital to 
the extent of at least ten per cent in any security 
which it may buy. 


ee might be considered unfair to refer to any of 
these trusts as offering ‘‘unseasoned”’ securities, 
for this is true in part only. It is their own securities 
and their ability as trust managers that are un- 
seasoned — for, in the main, the securities against 
which their own are issued are well seasoned. 
Almost without exception the American invest- 
ment trusts now in the field have been organized by 
regularly established banks or well-known banking 
houses in Boston, New York, or other financial 
centers, and are conducted by them as an adjunct 
to their business. In this manner it is possible to. 
keep the overhead down to a minimum. Recognizing 
this feature, one trust advertises that in the single 
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year of its operation its expenses have amounted to 
but a sixteenth of one per cent of their total. 


Ro a man who contemplating investment in any 


of the great number of trusts which have the 


option of switching their holdings at will the choice. 


is difficult and expert advice should be taken. It will 
nevertheless be advisable to study carefully the 
published balance sheets and earnings-statements, 
which, Professor Ripley’s efforts notwithstanding, 
are not always as clear and complete as they might 
be, and to avoid those which, by a series of interlock- 
ing and holding companies and by too many differ- 
ent classes of preferred and common shares, so 
camouflage their affairs that even the proverbial 
Philadelphia lawyer would have difficulty in un- 
raveling them. A chief reliance, however, must rest 
with the integrity of the issuing house, a consider- 
ation true of any investment. 

American investment trusts in their variety of 
form are undoubtedly here to stay unless something 
unforeseen occurs to undermine or destroy faith in 
them; but it must be remembered that the few years 
only through which even the oldest of them have 
lived have been prosperous years; that in the regular 
course of events serious depressions, or worse, are 
sure to occur. Can the American trusts hope to do 
better with the innovation than did their British 
and Scottish cousins when investment trusts were 
innovations with them, and when only the fittest 


and most conservatively managed were able to 
“carry on” through panic or lean years? The ques- 
tion has been raised and discussed in many quarters 
whether American bankers are yet ready and ca- 
pable of coping with the many new and intricate 
problems that present themselves to the managers 
of a trust. The haste with which we have plunged 
into the thing suggests caution, and Mr. Thomas W. 
Lamont, of J. P. Morgan and Company, has pointed 
out that representatives of American syndicates are 
so eager to obtain offerings to fill an insatiate de- 
mand for high-yield securities that they are “‘sitting 
on the doorstep of European borrowers pressing 
loans upon them, and making none too careful in- 
vestigations of the credit behind them.” Attention 
has further been brought to the fact that an Ameri- 
can banking house with an investment trust under 
its wing may sometimes be sorely tempted to use 
such a vehicle to dispose of unsalable securities — 
“cats and dogs” — which may have found their way 
into their possession. 

I do not wish to go on record as being, in any 
sense, opposed to this new form of investment which 
has come upon us so suddenly. Great Britain felt its 
way carefully with investment trusts for a genera- 
tion before they reached solid permanency, while we 
have jumped wildly at them because they are “the 
thing’’; but if our national financial acumen is half 
as great as we are wont to boast, the future of these 
trusts would seem to be assured. 


Hunting With a Typewriter 


By Charles Walton Morton 


UDGING from the enormous quantities of such 
material on the news-stands of today, it would 
seem that every literate citizen of the republic 
who has ever sighted a gun or thumbed a reel is 

engaged in spinning the tale of his exploits. No 
account, however simple, is held back, the spect- 
mens ranging from the downright and ungram- 
matical article on the Missouri River catfish to the 
florid yarns of the African heroes. Give the ordinary 
man a rod or a rifle and 


revealed. No apparent connection exists between the 
literary craft and the stalking of big game, yet the 
reflex is unfailing. To shoot is to write and that’s 
all there is to it. Mindful of this condition, accord- 
ingly, I have boiled down, much in the’ fashion of 
the lamented Elbert Hubbard, certain outstanding 
features of the big-game literature with a view to 
assisting the reader, should he happen to be contem- 
plating a venture in that direction himself. In 

general, this literature 





be assured that, after 
splashing up and down 
a stream or loosing a 
few rounds at sundry 
carnivora, he will 
promptly stagger back 
to his base and belabor 
a typewriter until far 
into the night. 

Just why this is so, 
science has not yet 





Having returned from our annual hunting and 
fishing trip in Canada where every trout under fifteen 
inches was thrown back and nothing short of a 
grizzly was worth more than a snap shot, we sat 
down to write about our adventures for our readers. 
Then Mr. Morton's article came to our attention 
and we thought better of it. Next season we plan to 
spend our vacation in a disused cyclone cellar, 
where we expect to be practically immune from 

thrilling experiences. — The Editors 


may be divided into two 
classes: the imported 
and the home-grown. 
And from the following 
suggestions the ‘redder 
may obtain some idea 
of just how to go about 
the thing. 

Like chowchow and 
the better grade of 
leather goods, the 
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imported big-game anecdote as it is known in the 
United States comes only from England. It really 
should be written by a man having at least a 
hyphenated name, and if a string of letters, say 
eight or more, follows his name, so much the better. 
No army grade below that of major should be used 
in connection with the writer’s name, and in the 
case of retired officers the minimum rank is that 
of brigadier. 


HATEVER he may be writing, book or feu- 
illeton, the seasoned Englishman will devote 
at least the first half of it to various patriotic avow- 
als. In this connection take note of such phrases as 
“far-flung domain,” “sun never sets,” and so on, 
and observe that the author has paid due heed to 
his sentiments upon seeing the Union Jack “proudly 
waving over the little mud consulate at Sumbang.” 
Toasts to the king are to be drunk — and duly 
recorded — as often as possible, and it would be a 
good plan to mention how the tears came into your 
eyes after drinking a bottle of brandy to the 
memory of Queen Victoria, just after killing a fine 
“hippo.” Here, be advised that it is always “hippo,” 
—never hippopotamus, — likewise “rhino.” And 
of course the tiger is “Stripes” or “Old Stripes.” 
And “Tusks” or “Old Tusks”? You are too quick 
for me. I have a feeling that if a trained English 
article writer were to see a full-grown Diplodocus 
ambling down the trail, he would jot it down as 
“Old Scales.” A lion is “Simba,” which any school- 
boy knows is Swahili. An interesting fact about the 
English is revealed when you consider that although 
no respectable Briton can muster more French than 
oui and ici, he can- spout Swahili and Malay 
almost extemporaneously, with a little Rajput for 
good measure. Thus, in referring to yourself, you 
are always “Tuan,” “Effendi,” or even “Master.” 
“Sahib” is in well-regarded usage, particularly 
“the Great White Sahib.” The native vocabulary 
required, however, need deter no one, for, with the 
words noted above, the tyro can fill out nicely with 
“pukka” and “safari.” “‘Pukka fine safari if it 
weren’t for the beastly djadas,’ I remarked to 
Skeffingsbye-Smythe, as we sat in our little djze- 
migs.” Do you get the idea? I almost forgot to 
mention that your gun-bearer should always be 
“an unusually intelligent native youth of about 
eighteen.” | 
It should be remembered that a man in the bush 
sometimes falls a victim to its wild loneliness and 
becomes not at all the same fellow he was when 
home at Little Frumpton. Crazed by fever or heat, 
he lapses into uncouth habits — or even worse — 
and the diarist should be particularly careful not 
to commit to print such episodes. An unfortunate 
example of this is to be found between the lines 
of an account by Lord Frederick Hamilton of a jour- 
ney through the South American jungles. After a 











harrowing description of hardship and want, he 
mentions another member of the party as an 
unusually prepossessing and agreeable fellow. So 
much so, in fact, “that it was scarcely a week before 
we were calling one another by our Christian 
names.” However, with careful nursing and plenty 
of quinine he probably pulled out of it in good order. 

Although he has no king to toast — and nothing 
to toast him with — the American manages, never- 
theless, to whip out a few timely pages whenever 
he catches or kills anything. True, he is likewise 
without the literary crutch of a queer dialect or 
jargon, save for the possible exception of the “sholy”’ 
and “Massa” commonly attributed to the Southern 
negro. This applies, however, only for ’coon and 
*possum anecdotes. Should the sportsman wander 
as far as Mexico, the sparing use of “Si, Sefor”’ is 
favored by some authorities, but in general his 
English is as pure as can be expected. 

Naturally, the gist of the American’s article will 
represent the impressions most important to the 
author. Thus, if he be of a temperament methodical 
and painstaking, his story will go for the most part 
in this fashion: “I first tried a bullet of 150 grains; 
next, one of 151 grains; next, one of 152 grains.” 
Or: “I next tried a Coachman; next, a Brown 
Hackle; next, a Black Gnat.” You can readily see 
that this can go on for many, many pages. It is 
not taken up, however, until the narrator’s previous 
failure has been carefully analyzed, using: a, 145 
grains; b, 146 grains; c, 147 grains. Also: a, Par- 
machene Belle; b, spoon; c, angleworm. 

Don’t hesitate to make liberal use of such devices 
as “For a moment, it looked as if I had missed 
him,” or “For a moment, it looked as if he had 
got away.” The diligent reader will know that you 
mean no harm by it and that you will soon be 
saying, “And there in the bottom of the boat lay 
the biggest bass I had ever seen,” or, ““There at my 
feet, scarcely thirty feet away, lay a magnificent 
silvertip — dead!” 7 


one may, on the other hand, be of merrier 


mold. The mad humor wrung from camp life - 


may lie uppermost in. your mind. “And just as 
Bob turned back his blankets, the wildcat jumped 
squarely into his face.” If you are one of those 
sensitive fellows who reacts to the Grandeur of 
Nature, proceed somewhat as follows: “‘And there, 
thrusting up into the air its towering height and 
almost seeming to touch the sky, rose Mount 
Geehawkus. It was superb!” 

Having carefully followed the points set forth 
above, and having searched the completed article 
for possible solecisms, you take your script and do 
with it what the Frenchman, Paul Bosanquet, 
advised doing with a certain Spanish dish. “Pre- 
parez le bien,” said he, “servez le bien froid, et jetez 
le par la fenétre.” 
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Readers and Writers 


* HREE PLAYS” (Holt), by 
William Archer, contains an in- 
troductory essay by Bernard 

Shaw which not only is fascinating in its 
picture of Archer but has set me thinking 
of all the fine miscellaneous writing of 
that sort which Shaw has never brought 
together in book form. Several volumes 
might be added to “ Dramatic Essays and 
Opinions,” the only collection of his 
journalistic work which he has permitted 
to be made. Shaw’s letters, too, both to 
the press and to private individuals, will 
some day make interesting reading. His 
simplest note usually bears the unmistak- 
able stamp of his style and personality, 
and I have yet to read a preface or an 
article by him that is not superior to the 
occasion which calls-it forth. 

William Archer’s plays, for instance, 
seem to me of little value, but Shaw’s 
tribute to the author, his lifelong friend, is 
one of the finest things of its kind which I 


' have ever read and the most moving and 


human piece of writing which Shaw has 
permitted himself in all these years of 
living and writing up to the “G. B. S. 
tradition.” For forty-five years the two 
men had been friends, and when Archer 
was about to undergo the operation 
which proved fatal, he wrote a letter 
which Shaw reprints. It is a characteristic 
document worth quoting for its illustra- 
tion of the curious formality with which 
Archer viewed their friendship. 


My dear G. B. S.: Since I wrote you, I 
have learnt that I shall have to undergo an 
operation one of these days —I go into a 
nursing home tomorrow. I don’t know that 
the operation is a very serious one, and as a 
matter of fact I feel as fit as a fiddle, so I 
suppose my chances are pretty good. Still, 
accidents will happen; and this episode 
gives me an excuse for saying, what I hope 
you don’t doubt — namely, that though I 
may sometimes have played the part of 
all-too candid mentor, I have never 
wavered in my admiration and affection 
for you, or ceased to feel that the Fates 
had treated me kindly in making me your 
contemporary and friend. I thank you 
from my heart for forty years of good 
comradeship. 


Presently Shaw left England for Ma- 
deira; the first thing he learned on reach- 
ing his hotel was that Archer had died. 


The operation had killed him. I am un- 
fashionable enough to hold that an opera- 
tion which does not justify itself by its 
promised results should always be the sub- 
ject of a stringent inquest; for I have never 
been able to regard a death caused by an 
operation as a natural death. My rage 


By Ernest Boyd 


may have been unjust to the surgeons; 
but it carried me over my first sense of 
bereavement. When I returned to an 
Archerless London it seemed to me that 
the place had entered on a new age in 
which I was lagging superfluous. I still feel 
that when he went he took a piece of me 
with him. 


Thus Shaw concludes his sketch, for 
which he apologizes on the ground that he 
may have been too close to Archer and 
known him too early “to realize his full 





Mr. Boyd Recommends: 


FIcTION 


Death Comes for the Archbishop. By 
Willa Cather (Knopf). 

The Promised Land. By Ladislas 
Reymont (Knopf). 

Dusty Answer. By Rosamond Leh- 
mann (Holt). 

Something About Eve. By James 
Branch Cabell (McBride). 


GENERAL 


Since Victor Hugo: French Literature 
of To-day. By Bernard Fay (Little, 
Brown). 

Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By 
George Jean Nathan (Knopf). 

Men of Destiny. By Walter Lippmann 
(Macmillan). 

Some People. By Harold Nicolson 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Circus Parade. By Jim Tully (Albert 
& Charles Boni). 











stature.” It is a sketch which covers 
many years and diverse incidents, begin- 
ning with the time when, “finding me full 
of literary ability but ridiculously inca- 
pable of obtaining literary employment 
and desperately in need of it, he set me on 
my feet as a critical journalist by simply 
handing me over a share of his own work 
and making excuses for having deputed 
it,” until Shaw had established himself. 
An attempted collaboration on a play was 
one of the earliest of their literary en- 
counters, and an amusing story it becomes 
in the retelling, for Shaw classed “con- 
structed plays with artificial flowers, 
clockwork mice, and the like,” while 
Archer stanchly believed in the well- 
made play. 


RCHER’S education and upbringing 

are described with humor, especially 

in view of one habit which Archer acquired 
as a result of having to listen to prolonged 
Bible readings. He could sleep with his 


finger between the pages, turning them 
when the rustling of the other Bibles 
struck his sleeping ear and started a 
reflex action. This acquirement had a 
curious sequel. “If I had known this 
when I attempted to read my first play to 
him I might not have abandoned it for 
years as an unfinished failure. He was 
utterly contemptuous of its construction; 
but this I did not mind. . . . Unfortu- 
nately when I came to the second act, 
something — possibly something exegetic 
in my tone — revived the old protective 
habit. He fell into a deep slumber; and I 
softly put the manuscript away and let 
him have his sleep out.” Had Shaw not 
found out the reason for that slumber, 
he says, “I might never have meddled 
with the stage again.” 

Shaw corrects the prevalent impression 
of Archer as being a dour Scot, without 
the slightest sense of humor. He declares 
that the exact contrary was true of him, 
but Archer had brought self-repression to 
such a point that his emotions were 
usually hidden and misunderstood. 


N the subject of Archer’s transla- 
tions of Ibsen, Shaw is eloquent 
in defense of his friend, but most people 
who can read the original disagree flatly 
with him. “At one time it was the fashion 
in the literary cliques to dismiss Archer’s 
translations as impossible. I told them it 
was no use: that Archer-Ibsen had seized 
the public imagination as it had seized 
theirs, and would beat any other brand of 
Ibsen in English.” Possibly many people 
have felt that Archer’s versions of Ibsen 
do not always read very well. It may have 
been the “fashion” to say so. What is not 
a question of fashion but of fact is that 
Ibsen in Norwegian is one thing and Ibsen 
in Archer’s English is another. 

Shaw repeats here what he has said in 
reference to translations of his own works. 
He speaks of “frantic abuse by rival or 
would-be rival translators,” as if the: 
matter were one of mere theory and 
prejudice. One need not aspire to the 
doubtful privilege of a translator’s under- 
paid and thankless task in order to say 
whether a translation is good or bad. But 
one must know the two languages con- 
cerned. This aspect of the case is not 
admitted by Shaw, who has been mal- 
treated in dreadful French to such a 
degree that Archer’s Ibsen, at its worst, 
reads like the work of inspired genius. His 
faith in Archer may be induced by two 
human factors: ignorance of the original 
text of Ibsen and affection for his friend. 
But who can explain his belief in Augustin 
and Henriette Hamon? 
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The Literary Advance Guard 


A Review by Charles R. Walker 


THE AMERICAN CARAVAN: A 
YEARBOOK OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. Edited by Van 
Wyck Brooks, Lewis Mumford, Alfred 
Kreymborg, and Paul Rosenfeld. New 
York: The Macaulay Company. $5.00. 


VERY few years, two or three 
Dadaists gathered together in 


Paris or Rome, or perhaps a score 
of repressed zsthetes below Fourteenth 
Street, start a new magazine. It professes 
to give expression to those unconventional 
stheticisms which a prudish and venal 
press excludes from its pages. This volume 
should not be confused with such efforts, 
although certain sentences in the fore- 
word invite the misjudgment. It is, to 
begin with, a yearly magazine of litera- 
ture. It is better to call it a magazine 
than a yearbook, for the latter implies 
that it selects representative work already 
printed. It does nothing of the sort — it 
prints unpublished manuscripts, and not 
necessarily the best or most representa- 
tive. Like any magazine, as far as I can 
make out, it puts in what it can get, and 
authors give it what they like and mostly 
what they can’t get printed anywhere 
else. But it claims a special reason for 
existence. 

In the foreword, the editors state that 
for some time they have been feeling that 
the “passive and recessive attitudes of 
the leading magazines toward new fields 
of reality and fresh racy attacks was 
depriving a great variety of national 
developments of their outlets.” This 
volume, they explain, is the result of a 
manifesto sent out to all living American 
writers about a year ago in an effort to 
give a means of expression for all this 
hidden literature. A literary dragnet 
spread over America brought into the 
boat many well-known authors — Eugene 
O’Neill, Ernest Hemingway, Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, Robert Hillyer, William 
Carlos Williams; and many more known 
and unknown. Much of the stuff bound 
into this 843-page book is of the first 
excellence. That should be said; but 
chiefly, in this review, I shall try to assess 
the book from the point of view of its own 
manifesto. Has it gathered up hidden 
American talent that otherwise would 
have remained folded in a napkin? 

In finding his way slowly through this 
vast literary haul, the reviewer has 
discovered four main kinds of fishes: 
plays, poetry, stories, essays. There are 
border-line cases, but this classification 
will help. 

The three chief plays, by Paul Green, 
Eugene O’Neill, and Michael Gold, 


all fulfill supremely the two condi- 
tions of being racy and exploring new 
realities. But any one of them could have 
appeared in book form, and I expect will. 
To be sure, two of them are in one act, 
Green’s and O’Neill’s, but publishers 
have been willing for years to gamble on 
one-act plays. 

The case for poetry is not so simple. 
A certain number of the shorter poems — 
perhaps a third — could, so far as raciness 
of imagery or newness of technique goes, 
have appeared in almost any “respec- 
table” magazine, and the other shorter 
ones, such as those by Allen Tate and 
Hart Crane, to take two of the most 
modern, should have found a happy fate 
in the Dial, which has nurtured obscuri- 
ties far more profound. Then there are 
the special magazines, such as Poetry, 
that are friendly to the most violent 
experiments of prosody and language. 
If it be argued that such mediums appeal 
to a limited public, it can be answered 
that the whole public for the pioneer 
poets and prosodists is regrettably of the 
same limitation. 

For the longer poems, the case is much 
stronger. A poet who wrote fifteen pages 
of blank verse into a single poem has 
hitherto been destined to magazine 
obscurity. He has had no recourse but 
to publish a book, and it is true that 
the “Caravan” offers him an_inter- 
mediary medium. It is good that Wallace 
Gould’s “Aphrodite” can be given to the 
world in this way, Raymond Holden’s 
solid and Robinsonian “Landscape with 
Figures,” and Phelps Putnam’s modetn 
and racy pastoral, “Ballad of a Strange 
Thing.” But why should Isidor Schnei- 
dor’s “Temptation of Anthony” be 
given a printing here? It is sixty-four 
pages of blank verse and perfectly capa- 
ble of filling out the covers of a book. 


VERY eloquent brief can be made 

for the “‘Caravan,” I believe, in the 
field of short fiction. There are half a 
dozen stories of real importance — fresh 
and racy uncoverings of the American 
scene. They are stories which a large 
public would like, and stories which 
would certainly be barred from the 
established magazines. Edna Bryner’s 
“The Year at Boiling Spring” might 
have been written by George Meredith 
had he lived in America and chosen for 
his theme a young girl in a country school- 
house. The technique of the piece is 
sufficiently strange to frighten a magazine 
editor — yet the craftsmanship is so sure 
and the emotion so authentic that it 
ought to be published. It is ridiculous to 


blame the journeyman editor for not 
printing such adventures in technique, 
but they suggest the need of a medium 
that can afford to be in the literary ad- 
vance guard. The stories by Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts and Ernest Hemingway 
are border-line cases: on a crisp autumn 
day when the sun was high, Harper’s or 
the Atlantic might take either, but it 
would be by way of defiance. It is hard 
to find words strong enough to express 
the emotional power of Miss Roberts’ 
story. Nathan Asch’s excellent “The 
Country” might make the American 
Mercury, but it is impossible to imagine 
“City Love,” by Eric Walrond, —asuperb 
piece done with imagination and a fine 
ear,— appearing in any magazine in 
America. Excessive “raciness” would 
certainly be the editorial objection. 


ND yet not all of the Caravan’s 
stories can be classified as the 
above. Several might have appeared in 
“respectable” magazines, and several are 
overlong, quite dull, and should never 
have appeared anywhere. Robert Hillyer 
has written a short novel of sixty-one 
pages which falls between the lengths 
which magazine editors demand and 
which publishers require. The “Caravan” 
would seem an admirable medium, but 
unfortunately the piece is a psuedo- 
literary extravaganza of very little interest 
to anybody. Edmund Wilson in some 
thirty-nine pages of solid unmoral realism 
has produced a story which might have 
served ten years ago as a younger genera- 
tion document, but which is too heavy 
and uninteresting for literature. 

In the field of the essay, the “Caravan” 
seems to justify its manifesto the least. 
“On Living with Pictures,” by Thomas 
Craven, might have appeared in an art 
magazine or in any highbrow periodical; 
J. Brooks Atkinson’s “Blackflies Not- 
withstanding” with a little cutting would 
have fitted nicely into the Aftlantic’s 
“Contributor’s Club.” The essay on 
T. S. Eliot by Francis Fergusson would 
surely have been comfortable in the Diai. 
There remain, of course, a few examples of 
what a friend of mine calls “cuckoo 
writing,” the piece by Gertrude Stein and 
a few others. 

To sum up: From one third to one half 
of the “Caravan” could have appeared 
in other magazines, or, as in the case of 
the plays, in book form; the volume is by 
no means representative of the full 
pageant of American literature. It suc- 
ceeds, however, rather surprisingly in 
opening the mind to the new currents, 
and in putting a rich sampling before it. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Women At Point Sur. By Robinson 


Jeffers. New York: Boni & Liveright. 


$2.50. 

VER since the publication of “Roan 
Stallion, Tamar, and Other Poems,” 

a new long poem by Mr. Jeffers has been 
eagerly awaited by the growing circle of 
men and women who find his work strong 
and significant. This volume has not dis- 
appointed them. Certainly there are pages 
of powerful and vigorous expression in a 
form loosely but fundamentally poetic. 
The theme is a dark one, the story a mad- 
ness of religious mania, incest, and lust, 
the power a strange power, the magic — 
such as it is — a black magic. This is not 
to judge a work of art as an affair of 
morals, I have no fault with any theme 
provided it be well and deftly treated, so 
that the beauty and the truth — even an 
ugly truth — of it be so presented that 
I want neither to laugh in the wrong 
place or be disgusted when I should be 
stirred. In this poem I find flashes — 


-and more than flashes — of real poetry, 


of insight, of strong, masculine phrase. 
But I find, too, so complete, so utter an 
absence of humor, so preposterous an 
exaggeration of physical functions, that 
I am debarred from serious appreciation. 
It is a poem of madness, and it has all the 
horrible seriousness of madness; it is a 
poem of lust, and it has the cold serious- 
ness of lust. Now to healthy people who 
revert slightly to medieval standards, 
both madness and lust are more or less 
intrinsically comic things. Unless they 
are handled with a supreme delicacy there 
must be always something funny about 
the spectacle of a man furiously pursuing 
moonbeams or a woman. And, of course, 
when one exalts lust into religion or re- 
ligious mania, one reaches a point where 
the most extreme delicacy is necessary if 
the gloomy madness described is not to 
produce in the reader a wild hilarity. Mr. 
Jeffers is a sincere and serious and power- 
ful poet, but he has not yet quite dis- 
covered the dividing line between poetry 
and an invitation to burlesque it. 


** * * * ‘ 


Way of Revelation. By Wilfred Ewart. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. 


ITH the revival of publishers’ in- 

terest in the Great War has come a 
new edition of this fine novel dealing with 
that epic story. It is in every sense an 
“important” novel, written from the 
heart by one who knew whereof he spoke. 
It is the only novel of its author — who, 
after escaping from the perils of the 
western front, met his death from a 
casual bullet fired by a celebrator on New 
Year’s Eve in Mexico City. The novel 


contains nothing more ironic, nothing 
more tragic, than this last chapter of the 
young author’s long adventure. This 
book in its new edition will find a new 
audience in America and, unless I am 
mistaken, an enthusiastic one. 


** * * * 


Fournal Of Katherine Mansfield. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.50. 


™ HE material of which the Journal is 

composed,” writes John Middleton 
Murry in the introduction to his wife’s 
“Journal,” “is of various kinds — brief 
(and sometimes difficult) notes for stories, 
fragments of diaries, unposted letters, 
comments and confessions scattered 
through her manuscripts. 


“Save for a single entry the Journal 


begins in 1914. The ‘huge complaining 
diaries’ of which Katherine Mansfield 
speaks were all destroyed. She was ruth- 
less with her own past, and I have little 
doubt that what has survived is almost 
wholly that which for some reason or 
other, she wished to survive.” 

Admirers as well as imitators of 
Katherine Mansfield should read these 
entries, many of which were reworked 
later into her stories. Although fragmen- 
tary, as such material must be, the 
“Journal” reflects the fragile purity, 
the revealing simplicity which charac- 
terizes her writing, and conveys an un- 
forgettable impression of the diarist. 
Each paragraph, like the brush stroke of 
an artist in water color, suggests vividly 
her spiritual vigor, her exquisite sensitive- 
ness to environment. Tortured by con- 
stant illness, Katherine Mansfield’s death 
in 1923 tragically fulfilled the promise of 
her life for which the “Journal” is a 
moving and beautiful epitaph. 


**e ee * 


After You, Magellan! By James Farquar- 
son Leys, Jr. New York: The Cen- 


tury Co. $4.00. 


HE number of collegiates who take 

cue from Conrad or Kipling and set 
out to. seek adventure among the Seven 
Seas is yearly growing larger. They 
abound on the Pacific Coast. Every 
cattle boat on the North Atlantic knows 
them. Not a few of them have cadged and 
blundered their way around the entire 
globe. And, of the few, several have writ- 
ten about their experiences in books. The 
newest among these gentleman-seaman- 
author-hoboes is Mr. Leys; perhaps he is 
also the most entertaining. At any rate, 
he did not — as did a Princetonian Marco 
Polo of the year before last — beg, steal, 
borrow, or otherwise impose upon good- 
natured steamship and railway officials 


for the sake of getting a circumnavigatory 
something for nothing. He worked. He 
was in turn a mess boy, a deck hand, an 
able bastard, and a stevedore. In Yoko- 
hama he just missed a rating as quarter- 
master. In Hongkong he plied the 
wanghee as foreman of a gang of a hun- 
dred coolie strike breakers. In Singapore 
he served as dancing instructor to Eura- 
sian gold diggers. His latter end was less 
pleasant than his former, however; for he 
returned to Boston (U. S. A.) as a lowly 
wiper. The things he saw were seen from 
a sailor’s point of view — from crow’s 
nest and cargo hold, from a dock-side 
tea house, from a cubicle in a shabby 
Y. M. C. A. Within its own limits, this 
is a topping, informal book of travel. 


*ee * * 


The Kingdom of Theophilus. By William 
J. Locke. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Co. $2.50. 


NCE more William J. Locke has 
written an amusing and interesting 
novel, but once more he fails to live up to 
the high standard he set himself in “The 
Beloved Vagabond.” Nevertheless, his 
new novel has much which went to make 
“The Beloved Vagabond” so utterly 
delightful — appealing characters, pathos, 
humor, and occasionally satire. Theoph- 
ilus, a quiet, studious’ man, blessed with 
sympathy and understanding for others, 
is married to a thoroughly uncomfortable 
woman interested only in her own politi- 
cal activity. With her charm and vivid- 
ness, Daphne awakens him and brings 
him, finally, into his own. His wife and 
Daphne make splendid contrast material, 
and Daphne’s charm is as well depicted 
as his wife’s lack of it. Locke always 
makes entertaining reading; he made no 
exception to this when he wrote “The 
Kingdom of Theophilus.” 


ese &£* & 


Mornings in Mexico. By D. H. Lawrence. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


[N this volume Mr. Lawrence escapes 
from the dark valley of Freudian 
psychology in which his fine talent has 
wandered far too long. These essays on 
Mexico and the Mexicans are finely writ- 
ten, without affectation of any kind; they 
are brilliantly objective. Such exposition 
as his theory of the Mexican mind, as to 
how the Mexican Indian surveys the 
world of white people, is done patiently in 
a style as lucid as it is convincing. The- 
book is an unassuming but successful 
“interpretation” — which one reads all 
the way through with pleasure in the 
dignified and supple prose and the strong, 
clear portraits. 
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What the World Is Doing 


T midnight on Sunday, October 2, 
the signal was given which was to 
have started revolutionary activ- 

ities afoot in a dozen centers throughout 
the Republic of Mexico. Yet within 
twenty-four hours, loyal 
troops of the Government 
had subdued most of the 
mutinous regiments which formed the 
backbone of the revolt and their leaders 
had met death before firing squads. 
President Prutarco Exias Cates has 
assured the nation that the remaining 
scattered insurgent units not yet captured 
will be subdued shortly and their leaders 
summarily disposed of. — 

Gen. Francisco R. Serrano and Gen. 
ARNULFO Gomez seem to be the ring- 
leaders of the rebellious movement. The 
former, together with thirteen of his aides, 

was captured in the state of 
The Leaders \iorelos within twenty-four 
hours of the time they had left Mexico 
City to take command of their troops. 
The men were tried by court-martial, 
found guilty of treason, and summarily 
shot. Other groups in other states of 
Mexico were likewise apprehended, some- 
times only after sharp battles. In each 
case, the soldiers were disarmed and their 
officers executed. Of the ringleaders, only 
General Gomez remains unapprehended 
and President Cates promises that he 
will be taken shortly. 

Generals SERRANO and Gomez have 
both been leading candidates for the Mexi- 
can Presidency, opposing former President 
Atvaro Osrecon. Their campaign slogan 

_. _.. has been “No reélection.” 
gf or cron Mexico’s constitution for- 
spirants . ; Me 

bids any President’s reélec- 
tion, but followers of Osrecon are 
explaining that the provision refers only 
to consecutive terms and that a man may 
be returned to the Presidency as many 
times as the people wish providing a term 
elapses between his administrations. 
SERRANO was formerly chief of staff under 
OsreEcon and the two were close friends 
from the time of the Mapero uprising. 
But the friendship dwindled into open 
enmity during the past few months 
culminating in the abortive revolutionary 
movement. 

At the call of Chairman Wit.i1am 
Morean But er, members of the Repub- 
lican National Committee mysteriously 
assembled in Washington. The gathering 

_ was scheduled for October 

—. 3, and its reasons were 

iaier ostensibly to arrange details 

for a meeting on December 
6 at which the city to be favored with the 


Mexican 
Revolution 


1928 Republican National Convention> 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


will be named and the final apportionment 
of delegates made. But the rumors which 
always surround a meeting of party chiefs 
have been freely circulating around 
Washington. It is pointed out that ar- 
rangements for the December get-together 
could have been made quite as well by 
mail and all sorts of mysterious reasons 
are being found for this preliminary round 
table. The committeemen were favored 
with one of the Vermont breakfasts at 
the White House on October 5. 





The Week 


{Revolution in Mexico. A speedy 
victory for the Government. And 
two Presidential candidates are 
eliminated. {Republican party 
chiefs in Washington. Why? {The 
Democrats will meet in January. 
And perhaps will discuss the two- 
thirds rule. {Young Teddy speaks 
his mind. But apparently not that 
of the Republican party chiefs so 
far as Al Smith is concerned. (A 
tornado in St. Louis. Five minutes 
of terrible destruction. {The Red 
Cross and Flood Control. {Tariff. 
France doesn’t see a principle 
involved. But President Coolidge 
is grieved. A business basis. 
qPremier Poincaré would like to 
talk over the war debts. He is 
nervous about the Chamber. And 
wants a safeguard clause. §/The 
Columbia comes to grief. And Mr. 
Levine will come home by the 
Leviathan. §Hindenburg becomes 


a national idol. 











January 8 has been selected by the 
Democratic National Committee as the 
date for its meeting in Washington to 
decide problems similar to those which the 
Republicans will consider 
in December. A seat for the 
1928 national convention 
must be picked and the matter of finally 
apportioning delegates is to be completed. 
Beyond that, it appears that some con- 
sideration may be given to abolition of the 
two-thirds rule at conventions. This 
stipulation, which is not in force at Re- 
publican conventions, requires the Demo- 


Democratic 


* cratic nominee to receive the votes of two 


thirds of the delegates. There is some talk 
of amending the rule to make majority 
selection possible after a certain number 
of ballots have failed to pick a candidate 
by the two-thirds rule. 

Another Republican meeting, held in 


Rochester, New York, on the last day of 
September, has also attracted wide atten- 
tion. The occasion was the convention of 
the Republican organization 
Young Teddy of New York State, and the 
-_ focal point of interest was 
the keynote speech of Col. THEODORE 
RoosEvELT, temporary chairman. Young 
TeEppy’s point of departure was the great 
national blessing which the Republican 
Administration has conferred upon the 
nation, with which he contrasted a gloomy 
picture of New York State’s government 
under the governorship of At Smitu. The 
reputation which Governor SmirH has 
achieved for sound, efficient, economical 
policies is belied by the facts, explained 
the keynoter to the delegates. New York’s 
chief executive had been floating enormous 
bond issues on the one hand and reducing 
taxes on the other to curry the favor of the 
voters. His policy on the judiciary was 
likewise open to criticism. Although 
Governor Smit had expressed approval 
of a nonpartisan judiciary, according to 
Colonel Rooseve tt he had filled Republi- 
can vacancies with Democrats. 

But the greatest emphasis of the key 
note speech was placed upon the gover- 
nor’s alleged subservience to Tammany. 
“A man must be judged by the company 
he keeps, and though we do 
not. question the personal 
integrity of Governor SMITH 
he is sponsored and backed by Tammany 
Hall. Next to being corrupt yourself is 
tolerating it in your supporters. . . . The 
Democratic organization of the City of 
Albany is an annex of Tammany Hall and 
an apt student of Tammany methods. 
There the lid has blown off. Gambling 
pools and all manner of vice and corrup- 
tion are being exposed. The red-light 
district has crawled to the very steps of 
the State Capitol. . . . For the first time 
in the history of the nation, the shadow of 
Tammany Hall lies athwart the White 
House. It is in our power to dispel that 
shadow this autumn. By electing a strong 
majority; in the Legislature we can serve 
notice on the nation that New York will 
be found in the Republican column in the 
Presidential election next year.” 


Tammany’s 
Shadow 


The swelling peroration of the colonel’s~ 


speech has not found great favor, either 
with the delegates at Rochester or with 
national leaders in Washington. Though 
there have been no direct 
quotations of disapproval, 
it is understood that Republican leaders 
favor the interpretation that young 
RoosEvELT was speaking his own mind 
and that his indictment of the executive 
should not be thought of as the sense of 


Disapproval 
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the convention. No great objection was 
brought against the criticism of Governor 
Smitu’s policies which was held to be good 
campaign material, but the insinuations 
regarding corruption — particularly men- 
tion of the “red-light district” — caused 
grave apprehension.” 

A tornado swept through St. Louis, 
Missouri, on September 29. It lasted 
about five minutes and when it had 
passed, more than ninety persons lay 

esti dead, 1,500 had been in- 

of God” Jured, and thousands had 
been made homeless. Dam- 

age, it is estimated, will reach .$100,- 
000,000 before the final audit is made. 
The tornado struck the city at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. By 1.05 it had cut its 
path of destruction through the residential 
and outlying districts and was screaming 
off to the northeast. In St. Louis alone, 
an irregular area of about six square miles 
was destroyed. The tornado was of the 
usual twisting sort and much of its dam- 
age was created by “air explosions” 
within buildings as it passed along, its 
terrific velocity creating a vacuum which 
the air within the house rushed out to 
meet. Many poorer dwellings were en- 
tirely razed; better constructed buildings 


- were torn and twisted by the force of the 


wind. The 138th Infantry, a Missouri 
National Guard regiment, was called out 
to patrol the streets in the devasted area. 
Operatives of the Red Cross were organiz- 
ing relief stations almost immediately, 
and the city was soon caring for its trouble 
privately, refusing outside aid. 

President Coo.ipcE was the principal 
speaker at the annual convention of the 
Red Cross in Washington. In an address 
on October 3, he devoted most of his re- 

marks to a review of the 
Pow organization’s work in help- 
ing to liquidate the Missis- 
sippi disaster. The Red Cross had received 
contributions of more than $17,000,000 
to care for relief work in the devastated 
areas, he announced, ample to carry its 
work beyond the first of the year. In 
touching on the problem of flood control 
which must be solved by the seventieth 
Congress, the President announced that 
“in the solution of the problem we 
shall advance our system of inland water- 
ways. ... We propose to solve the 
problem of flood control that such a 
situation may never again have to be 
met.” 

The situation between the United 
States and France over the latter nation’s 
sudden boosting of import rates upon 
certain commodities manufactured in the 

_. United States has hardly 
> Coolidge been clarified during the 

s Grieved : 

week. President CooLipcE 
is understood to be “grieved” at France’s 
action. On October 4 he intimated to 
correspondents that he regarded it as 
discrimination against this country. The 
United States does not wish to be thought 


of as desiring to dictate France’s tariff 
policy, he said, but it does believe itself 
entitled to favors given other nations. 

The latest French note to this country 
— which has not been made public — is 
understood to deny this nation’s right to 
this country to equal treatment with other 

nations unless a_ specific 
B Pa arrangement is made to that 
end. France is desirous of 
talking the whole matter over on a busi- 
ness basis. Mr. Coo.ipceE feels that a 
principle is involved. But Paris is under- 
stood to believe that it is merely a matter 
of business between the two countries 
which should be adjusted from that point 
of view. France is anxious that her recent 
rate-raising tendencies be not construed in 
this country as an attempt to put herself 
at the head of an alleged united European 
movement to curtail American commerce 
abroad. The volume of American exports 
to France which is affected by the new 
rates is extremely small, it is pointed out. 
The sum of $10,000,000 involved repre- 
sents about 2 14 per cent of our total trade 
with France. 

The matter of funding France’s war- 
time debt to the United States will be the 
subject of conversations soon between our 
State Department and the French Foreign 

Office, so it is rumored. The 
"ae funding agreement reached 
em _ between former Ambassador 
Henri BERENGER and Secretary MELLON 
has never been ratified by the French 
Parliament and our Congress is not likely 
to do much about it until France has 
either accepted or rejected it. Secretary 
KE.Locc has denied that the subject of 
the debts has been brought to the State 
Department’s attention, and to have 
intimated that it would be difficult to 
reopen the matter now since the World 
War Debt Funding Commission has 
ceased to exist. Premier Raymonp Po1n- 
car£, however, is nervous about bringing 
the debt accord of M. Bérenger before the 
Chamber of Deputies without a “safe- 
guard clause,” a concession which Secre- 
tary MELLon refused when the agreement 
was drawn. The purpose of such a clause 
would be to relieve the French from mak- 
ing payments should Germany default in 
her reparations payments under the 
Dawes Plan. When JosEepH CaILLaux 
was French Finance Minister and reached 
a debt accord with Great Britain, no 
safeguard clause was included, but the 
sense of one was reached in an exchange of 
notes which took place after the accord 
was signed. This was supposed to have the 
same force as though included in the pact 
itself. France now has temporary debt 
agreements with both this country and 
Great Britain. The former expires in June, 
1928, and the latter in March of the same 
year. Premier Poincaré intends that 
something shall be done about these 
before the end of their usefulness. 
The present aspirations of Cuar.es A, 


Levine who holds with CLarence Cuam- 
BERLIN the long-distance flight record for 
his flight from Mitchell Field, Long 
_ Island, to Germany, came 
— to a sudden end a few miles 
rashes 
from Rome on October 4. 
A forced landing when the Columbia’s 
engine suddenly went dead wrecked the 
*plane, but the pilot, Capt. Watrer R. 
Hincutirre, together with Levine and 
Louis FERDINAND, Prince of Orleans, 
escaped without injury. The landing gear 
was smashed, one of the wings broken, 
the propeller snapped, and the engine 
badly damaged. Levine is undecided 
whether to have the craft repaired in Italy 
or to ship it back to this country. But he 
is through flying for the moment and will 
return to this country shortly by ordi- 
nary steamer instead of trying the air 
route as he had planned. Italy’s Premier, 
Benito Musso.in1, has expressed the 
greatest admiration for Levine and 
granted him an enthusiastic interview. 

Curtis D. Wixsur, Secretary of the 
Navy, has revealed that it is the present 
policy of his Department to keep in 
operation what have been frequently 

— referred to as “political 
Novy Yards navy yards” on the ground 
that their only excuse for 
existence was the local politicians’ un- 
willingness to give them up. Rear Admiral 
Tuomas P. Macruper recently criticized 
their upkeep in a Saturday Evening Post 
article which charged the Navy with 
extravagance and failure to liquidate 
war-time conditions. Mr. Wi.sur ad- 
mitted frankly that in so far as the work 
they do is concerned, a number of the 
yards might be decommissioned, but he 
believes that. they must be regarded as a 
necessary safeguard for the emergency of 
war. Rear Admiral W. A. Morratt, chief 
of the Bureau of Aérounautics, is another 
critic of Admiral Macruper’s article. He 
does not believe that the Navy is over- 
officered at present. ‘Why, we cannot 
get them fast enough,” he is quoted as 
saying. 

President Paut von HinpensBurG of 
Germany has become his nation’s idol. 
Upon his eightieth birthday, 600,000 
men, women, and children gathered in 

._,. Berlin for a monster cele- - 

A = $ bration which lasted from 

early morning. October 2 
was the day when the former field marshal 
reached his full four-score years. The 
center of his nation’s greeting was to have 
been in the great stadium which accommo- 
dates 100,000. But all along the route, 
crowds were packed to cheer the venerable 
President. There was one unfavorable 
demonstration upon the part of the 
Communists which was quickly broken up 
by police. One or two of the self-conscious 
patriotic organizations refused to salute 
the nation’s chief executive; but the great 
rank and file of Germany turned out in 
enthusiastic acclaim. 
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The Editor Steps Down 


T was only reluctantly that the con- 
I tributor of the following letter con- 
sented to its publication, and then 
only because his own convictions, and 
even his doubts, on the subject of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case were so deeply rooted. 
In deference to his wishes we withhold 
his name. And as if such were necessary, 
we reprint as evidence of his sincerity the 
note with which the writer prefaced his 
comments. “This letter is old,” he writes. 
“I have been holding it to see if the lapse 
of time would change my feeling. It 
doesn’t. So I send it, hoping the truth 
will sometime be known.” 

We realize, too, that to all intents and 
purposes the Sacco-Vanzetti case is ended. 
But we realize as well that thinking men 
and women throughout the world have 
not yet reconciled the outcome with their 
own opinions, and that the mere execu- 
tion of the two convicted murderers can- 
not in a moment make an end of the 
controversy. For this reason if for no 
other we feel that the letter is as pertinent 
now as it would have been two months 
ago, and are gratetul that we may publish 
it in these columns. 


Dear Sir: 

I know it is an awful job to determine 
where we shall stand, or land, on the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. I have just read your very 
extensive “last word” in your issue of 
September 3. I also read the article in the 
New Republic, which condemned Massa- 
chusetts public opinion as a whole, whereas 
we know, as a matter of fact, that public 
opinion was divided. Some even assert 
that Governor Fuller went against public 
opinion in Massachusetts in not granting 
a pardon — or commuting sentence. 

But I suppose it is a good deal like the 
world war. We did not blame the German 
people at first, but as the welter grew, the 
world “decided” that the German people 
were to blame. So I suppose the New Re- 
public feels that Massachusetts as a whole 
must be blamed, assuming as they do that 
Sacco and Vanzetti are innocent. 

[As to the innocence or guilt of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, I myself confess that I am not 


guilty or innocent. It was the technical 
working of our legal machinery, which, 
as events proved, is defective, as you 
admit. 

{If Sacco and Vanzetti are justly executed 
for a deed they are believed to have com- 
mitted, what are we to do with judges 
who are indiscreet? It seems to me that 
we must do something about it or the 
world will still believe that we are white- 
washing the defects of our court procedure. 
TYou state that the jury and the inves- 
tigators distrusted the defense evidence. 
While I have the greatest faith in the 
investigators, I cannot reconcile such 
complete distrust. Some of this defense 
evidence must have been credible. It was 
credible. 

{My mind has gone along with Tue In- 
DEPENDENT’S attitude in this matter until 
you come to the acceptance of the inves- 
tigators’ report as final. These men are 
intelligent, honest, and sincere, but they 
are not above human error or a certain 
amount of human prejudice, and from the 
very beginning of this affair down to date, 
the radical issue has affected the feelings 
and judgment of every one of us, one way 
or the other. 

{These men are dead. A certain amount 
of hysteria and tension has been released, 
but I do not believe the last word has 
been said. The question has become one 
about which people disagree and always 
will. I do not think we should take the 
attitude that Massachusetts is right, or 
always will be right, in her court proceed- 
ings or decisions. Something was wrong 
with court procedure in this instance. 

{I doubt not that France thought she was 
as much misunderstood by the world in 
the Dreyfus case as Massachusetts feels 
that the world misjudges her in this case. 
Jews agitated for Dreyfus, as Italians did 
for Sacco and Vanzetti. Foreigners joined 
in the clamor in both cases. Nowhere, in 
my recollection, was there a stronger de- 
mand for a retrial of Dreyfus than in 
Massachusetts. 

{I write as a friend of THe INDEPENDENT 
and a well-wisher. 





yet convinced. You say that Massachu- 
setts will not punish by death warrant a 
foreigner, a radical, a Socialist, a Commun- 
ist, an agitator, or an anarchist. Last eve- 
ning, in my house, a friend who represents 
the old New England element of Revolu- 
tionary times stated definitely to this 
effect, that Sacco and Vanzetti should 
have been executed as a danger to society, 
whether guilty of murder or not. I have 
heard the same view expressed by others 
in my own circle of life. , 

{I believe it is this view, which I began 
to hear when the agitation for retrial be- 
gan, that first raised the doubt in my own 
mind, and still gives me a “consciousness 
of guilt” over the outcome. However, I 
do not believe that public opinion in 
Massachusetts killed Sacco and Vanzetti, 


MONG the letters which have come in 

to our office recently commenting 

on Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach’s article as 

published in the magazine a month ago, 

this one from the pastor of the First Con- 

gregational Church of Fall River, Massa- 

chusetts, seems to us particularly worthy 
of notice. 


Dear Sir: 

Personally I welcome your printing of 
the article in the September 17 number on 
“The Lost Leaders of Protestantism” as 
good journalism and timely: it is excellent 
to have put forth into the open personali- 
ties which are usually spoken in private 
conversation and not to be quoted. 

(All the same, when it comes to the con- 
tent of the article, there will be those like 


‘ 


myself to disagree. For the substance of 
this diatribe is a heated dressing-down of 
various preachers because they do not 
continue belaboring Fundamentalism but 
keep the even tenor of their way, empha- 
sizing what they are sure of and their 
points of agreement with the church at 
large, wasting no time in enlarging upon 
what they do not and cannot believe. 
This is the sum of their offending. To say 
of Dr. Fosdick that “his temper is ‘evan- 


gelical’” and “he does not like a fight” © 


rouses the scorn and evokes the anathe- 
mas of one like our author whose religious 
ideas are apparently negative, negative, 
nothing but negative. 

{In his quoting of President Coffin — 
“the best preaching is damnation” — he 
sets the remark in a context and surrounds 
it with implications which look like a will- 
ful misunderstanding of it. Surely Dr. 
Dieffenbach, of all men, is in no position 
to condemn such a statement, for in this 
whole article I am objecting to he is 
pouring forth “damnation” in the sense 
— not at all the Fundamentalist sense — 
which Dr. Coffin had in mind, as must 
become plain by a most casual reading of 
the sermon referred to. 

{And how easily, one may almost say 
how spitefully, Dr. Dieffenbach misreads 
the motives of his “lost leaders.” He refers 
to the “new safety-pulpit era.” That is to 
say, ministers see that Dr. Fosdick was 
separated from his church because of his 
sermon “Shall the Fundamentalists 
Win?” and so they sing small lest they lose 
their places. But is it not clear for one 
thing that Dr. Fosdick suffered no real 
penalty, merely changing to an even larger 
sphere of influence? And cannot it be con- 
ceived that he and the other men referred 
to, having registered themselves publicly 
as unalterably opposed to Fundamenta- 
list ideas, might prefer to devote them- 
selves henceforward to building up the 
positive convictions which this day needs 
as it cannot be said to need controversy? 

{The fact is, Dr. Dieffenbach loves 
pitching into a theological quarrel and 
“sic-ing” other men on to it. He may talk 
about “freedom” — “there is no salva- 
tion except in intellectual freedom” — 
and “prophets” and accuse the Christian 
Century of being “tepid and flaccid,” but 
really what he misses is a fight to a finish. 
He will continue to be disappointed not 
only in these significant leaders but in the 
rank and file of our forward-looking liberal 
Protestant clergy. We try to use terms 
which make no negative references; we 
are striving first, not for victory for our 
side, but for usefulness, leadership to a 
confused generation. So that Dr. Dieffen- 
bach’s cheer-leading attempts leave us cold 
and his scoldings about “lost leaders” 
will waken no response in any earnestly 
religious spirit. 

@The truth needs to be modernly put, 
and it is not so stated, unmistakably and 
stirringly, as yet. That is to be granted, 
but it is not because of any lack of free- 
dom. We ministers, high and low, here- 
abouts at least, have all the freedom we 
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could desire: what we lack is power, con- 
centration, energy of life and thought. We 
would fain devote ourselves to our peculiar 
task, expressing ourselves pointedly but 
ever positively until the “new orthodoxy” 
is as definite and tangible as the old one 
was. But controversy and theological 
inquisition, whether conservative or lib- 
eral, will not be a part of it. We deprecate 
that sort of thing among the Fundamental- 
ists: why should we take it on? In brief we 
are that detested thing, “evangelicals,” 
and refuse to be stampeded by Dr. Dieffen- 
bach’s militaristic brand of Unitarianism. 
Joun E. LEBosguet. 


We cannot but appreciate the sincerity 
and thoughtfulness of this letter; and we 
realize fully that it expresses the point of 
view of many reasonable men among both 
the clergy and the laity. At the same time, 
we feel that Dr. LeBosquet is missing the 
main issue raised by Dr. Dieffenbach in 
his article. What Dr. Dieffenbach stresses, 
and what our contributor seems to ignore, 
is the fact that Protestant preachers, 
supposedly liberal in their beliefs, who 
should be discussing and teaching theol- 
ogy, are shirking the controversial hazards 
of that subject and devoting themselves 
to social theorizing and commenting from 


their pulpits upon matters of social im- 


portance which, whatever they once 
were, are today chiefly of temporal con- 
cern. Religion is undoubtedly in close 
contact with secular life, — we imagine 
Dr. Dieffenbach would be the last man 
to deny that, for he opens his discussion 
with the statement that religion is a 
“public function,” — but theology is the 
foundation of any religion and should re- 
ceive the first evaluation and interpreta- 
tion of the preacher, particularly in this 
day when the gulf between the Modernist 
and the Fundamentalist theologies is so 
wide — and seemingly increasing all the 
time. 





N this connection, it will interest our 
readers to learn that in an early issue 
we expect to publish an article presenting 
the case for Fundamentalism as seen by 
Dr. William Bell Riley, of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, president of the Christian 
Fundamentals Association and an out- 
standing leader among militant Funda- 
mentalists. It will be recalled that Dr. 
Riley was the particular irritant to the 
Modernists of the Middle West during the 
legislative battle discussed in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT last January by Bruce Tar- 
rant in his article, “Minnesota: Modern 
or Medieval?” ‘ 
It is hardly necessary to state that in 
requesting Dr. Riley to set down his views 
for THE INDEPENDENT we in no way 
indicate a change of attitude on our part 
toward the: whole controversy. We feel, 
however, that our readers will find it 
useful to have the opinions of leaders on 
both sides. 





Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editors select 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press them as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Down To THE SEA IN AlRPLANES. I. Mr. Martyn 
begins his article with a “classical allusion,” that to 
the story of Dedalus and Icarus. Is it effective? 
What danger lies in the too frequent use of such 
allusions? 2. Make a table for your own convenience, 
listing on one page the successful transoceanic 
flights of 1927, and on another the unsuccessful. 
You will find material for this in files of current 
periodicals. How do the pages balance? On the face 
of the evidence, are the odds for or against the suc- 
cess of an aviator making a long flight across water? 
3. From the material you have gathered write an 
expository article reviewing the events of distance 
flying in 1927. 4. What, if any, is the value of trans- 
oceanic flights? Have this year’s flights over the 
Atlantic and Pacific been of any scientific value? 
Have they advanced the science of aviation? Dis- 
cuss the pros and cons of these questions, with 
reference to Mr. Martyn’s statements. 5. Mr. 
Martyn comments on the falsity of the usual com- 
parison between grade-crossing fatalities and fatali- 
ties in aviation. How would you go about making an 
accurate comparison, avoiding the mistake generally 
made? Would such a comparison result favorably 
for the airplane, or for the automobile? 6. Mr. 
Martyn opposes legislation to govern long-distance 
flights. Are you with him on this point? Draw a 
brief for an argument for or against legislation 
regulating distance flights. 7. Translate and para- 
phrase: per aspera ad astra. What bearing has this 
phrase on the point Mr. Martyn is making? 8. 
Summarize in writing in as few. words as possible 
Mr. Martyn’s attitude toward distance flights. 


At’s Cuances 1n Drxig. 1. In THE INDEPENDENT 
for October 8, Mr. George Fort Milton described 
the Democratic party as being in a quandary be- 
cause of the retirement of Mr. McAdoo from the 
field of potential candidates. Mr. Milton’s sentiment 
was decidedly anti-Smith. In the present article 
Mr. Jiggitts gives a more or less impartial view of 
the political situation in a particular quarter of the 
South. See if you are able to tell in which direction 
he inclines; whether he is pro-Smith or anti-Smith, 
or somewhere between. Does his presentation of 
facts jibe with Mr. Milton’s? 2. Notice that in dis- 
cussing the campaign for governorship Mr. Jiggitts 
deals only with the Democratic primaries, leaving 
the Republican side out of the picture. Why is he 
justified in doing this? Why should he seem to con- 
sider nomination on the Democratic ticket equiva- 
lent to election? 3. What does the author mean by 
“last-minute campaign thunder?” Discuss the 


- value of last-minute campaign blows, referring back 


to the use of such blows in national political cam- 
paigns. 4. Notice the importance of the Ku-Klux 
Klan as a factor in politics. Compare the evident 
purposes of the present-day Klan with those of the 
original. Do you find that the new Klan is in reality 
a revival of the old one? In what Northern State 
has the Klan recently been much involved in poli- 
tics? 5. Mr. Jiggitts suggests that Southern dele- 
gates to the convention may be rallied behind Smith 
provided a Southerner is advanced as his running 
mate. What do you think of such a move as a piece 
of political strategy? What Southern Democrats 
besides “Pat” Harrison might be available for the 
Vice Presidency? 6. After reviewing the facts, do 
you think it likely that “Al Smith’s destiny” will 
lie in Mississippi? 

Sometuinc New ror Your Money. 1. In con- 
sidering this article, make sure you understand the 
terms. Define “capital,” “corporation,” “de- 
bentures,” “preferred shares,” “common shares,” 
“securities.” 2. Distinguish between stocks and 
bonds. 3. How do you account for the sudden growth 
of investment trusts in the United States? 4. Ex- 
plain in your own words the purposes for which in- 
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vestment trusts have been created. 5. Make two 
parallel lists, one of the advantages, the other of the 
disadvantages you see in these trusts. 6. If you had 
a small sum of money to invest, would you be in- 
clined to place it with an investment trust? If you 
had a large sum would you place it with such an 
organization? 7. Write a brief argument for or 
against the investment trust as a financial agent. 

In searching for material on this or any other 
current subject you will find the “Reader’s Guide 
to Periodical Literature,” obtainable in almost any 
public or school library, a valuable aid. 






























A Welcome Return 


With the issue st October 22 THE INDEPENDENT 
will resume the publication of 


Back Stage in Washington 


as a regular weekly feature 








A year ago when plans for this department were 

being made, :we felt sure that this new idea would 
win-both wide and warm approval, but no one could 
have foreseen the reverberations it has caused 1 in the 
arena of national politics | 


Information published for the first time in 


Back Stage in Washington 


has been discussed in the United States Senate Chamber and the 
halls of Congress. Political personages of both parties denied, 
debated, and dodged some of the questions it has raised 


Newspapers in almost every city in the country have quoted it at 
least once —— many comment upon it frequently 






One of the personal satisfactions of a subscription to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is the advantage of getting each weekly article on “Back Stage 
in Washington” at first hand before the information it contains can 
reach the general public. You get the full story and you get it first 
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Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
subscription) at the Special Rate-of $2.00. 
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